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CHAPTER I. 

In the summer of 1870 a party of gentlemen 
went to Canada from Renton on a fishing excur- 
sion, having sent Louis Ashton on ahead to 
charter a sail-boat and make other needed ar- 
rangements. 

The evening of Ashton’s arrival in Quebec, 
where the party were to meet and start for the 
fishing grounds, he sauntered down from his 
hotel to Duriiam Terrace, with its famous view 
across the lower city and the noble St. Lawrence 
river. It was forsaken by its regular prome- 
naders, though a few newly-arrived tourists were 
still solemnly marching up and down as though 
in bond-duty. But even they grew weary and 
moved away, leaving Ashton alone. 

It should have been a moonlit night, though in 
fact it was merely an unsatisfactory compromise. 
With a hope that the moon might condescend to 
peep out clearly, Ashton continued to wait, finally 
leaning against the parapet of the Terrace and 
watching the twinkling train-signal lights far 
across the river at Point Levi. As he lingered, a 
young couple came on the Terrace and, as they 
paced several short walks near by, announced 
their presence by favoring his hearing with a 
portion of their caustic remarks, They were of 
a party of four whom Ashton had particularly 
noticed on the steamer coming to Quebec from 
Montreal, though they had traveled together from 
New York. The head of the party was a shy, 
middle-aged, common-looking man, who was 
constantly struggling to keep his gloved hands 
cut of his pantaloons pockets, As he had pub- 
licly volunteered the statement that there was 
nothing similar to the St. Lawrence in California, 
Ashton was perhaps not far wrong to regard him 
a suddenly enriched miner. 
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as “ Pa’’ by one of his party, and “ governor” by 
another, and these two resembled each other 
enough in features to be determined as brother 
and sister, There was a pert knowingness about 
the sister, who was dressed in the extreme of the 
style, that found its correspondence in “ brother 
Will.” It was these two who walked on the 
Terrace. 

The fourth person of the party was a young 
lady in wide contrast to the others, and who 
appeared to be a “traveling companion’’—at 
least her position was evidently a dependent one, 
and made deeply disagreeable by the daughter. 
Her frank, pleasant face, with dark eyes of un- 
usual expressiveness, caught Ashton’s attention 
early in his journey. Her dress was neat to an 
almost severity of plainness, but it was less 
noticeable on her regular, well-knit, but delicate 
figure, than the want of taste in her antagonist. 
“Pa,” left to his own feelings in the matter, 
would have preferred, it seemed, to have acted 
toward this young lady, addressed as Miss Ball, 
his uncouth honest self. But he was constantly 
under the eye of his vigilant daughter, whose 
mind was largely given to snubbing her unfor- 
tunate companion, or whatever she might be. 

“ Brother Will,” however, was an obstinate, 
not easily controlled youth, and his marked at- 
tention to this member of the party seemed to be 
often actuated by a spirit of defiance. Ashton’s 
countenance showed his indignation, and once by 
a timid look of mute thanks she seemed to be 
aware that her boorish treatment had aroused his 
sympathy. 

* Now, you may manage the governor, and 
say what he shall and can not do; but I won't 
stand it!'’ was the brother’s defiant remark, first 
intimating to Ashton that he was not in sole pos- 
session of the Terrace. 

** You never will listen to reason,’”’ immediately 
rejoined the sister, testily. “Can’t you sce that 
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her social position? And what has she to war- | our carriage, and somehow we have been left 


rant her fine airs ?”’ j 
“T’ll tell you what she has, and what she is, 

She is twice the lady of you, Miss. You don’t 

envy her good looks and manners—oh, no!” 

Several quick retorts followed, but what next 
reached Ashton’s ear seemed to be a summing-up 
remark : 

“ Well, Will Morgan, I’m resolved that she is 
not going to win the influence over you that that 
variety actress did, if I have to discharge her to- 
morrow with a month’s wages. I sometimes 
think we have not known all, or heard the last of 
that trouble yet.” 

“A plague on your variety actress! Miss 
Ball’s a lady, and I will be twice as agreeable to 
her the moment she will let me—that’s my 
I think I see the governor allowing 
you to discharge her!” Mr. Morgan having thus 
relieved himself, turned on his heel and sulked 
away from the ‘Terrace, his sister evidently con- 
tinuing the subject. 

“ Poor girl!’ thought Ashton, “ I wonder what 
hard lot has cast her among such people. It 
strikes me that threatened dismissal would be a 
disguised blessing. Her friends must be few; 
but few and indifferent as they may be, such a 
sensitive nature as hers can not long patiently 
submit to this life. She will do something with 
a burst of resolution that will be admirabie, if it 
is not rash. But I can think of nothing she 
might possibly do that would be worse than stop- 
ping with these Morgans,” 

‘Taking a calash the next day, Ashton was 
driven to the Montmorency Falls, nine miles 
below Quebec. After performing his duty by the 
Falls, he picked out a snug secluded spot looking 
out on the river, and stretched himself out on the 
yrass to watch an Allen steamer moving down 
the St. Lawrence to the sea and England, 

The sun had begun to set when he walked 
back to the little inn where he had left his calash 
and driver, The horse stood in the shafts, im- 
patiently waiting; but the driver, calmly resigned 
and supported by the thought that he was hired 
by the hour, was drinking at intervals the con- 
tents of a mug. At the moment the driver was 
being questioned by a person to be recognized as 
young Morgan, while Miss Ball, with a troubled 
expression on her countenance, stood near him. 

“Do you think the gentleman will be soon 
returning ?”” Morgan was saying, as Ashton 
walked quietly over the grass toward them. 

“'Ere’s the gentleman ‘imself,” rejoined the 
driver, rising from his seat and wiping his mouth 
with the back of his hand, 

“Oh! good afternoon !’’ said Morgan, discov- 
ering Ashton, (He and Ashton had lighted 
their segars with the same match that morning in 
the hallway of the hotel.) “ We have been— 
ah! that is, my sister has returned to Quebec with 
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behind,” continued Morgan, beginning in a high 
key, and then changing it to a milder one on an 
appealing glance from the lady. “ And as there 
is no vehicle to be bad here, could this lady ride 
to the hotel with you? 1 can walk,’ 

“ Certainly ; but as the seat is a wide one, there 
is room for you both,” answered Ashton, lifting 
his hat to the lady. 

“* Thank you!” replied Morgan, “ The fact is, 
I don’t care much to walk back, Walking is 
not my. strong point. Have a segar? Real 
Havanas,”’ 

“ I'll take one, and smoke it after supper.” 

“Take half a dozen. I'll send a box upto 
your room when I get back to the hotel.” 

“I’m afraid you wish to pay for your ride,” 
remarked Ashton, assisting the lady into the 
calash, 

Morgan loudly denied such an intention, and 
ir a few moments they started toward Quebec. 

Ashton had made some allusions, by way of 
conversation, to the beauty of the just left Fail, 
when Morgan irrelevantly demanded, breaking 
his silence : 

“I would like to ask what you would do if 
your sister had purposely left you at these Falls to 
get away as you might ?” 

Miss Ball turned toward the speaker, giving 
him a startled, imploring glance. 

“Don’t? Why not?” he continued, 
was an open insult, and it’s our’ —- 

“Mr. Morgan, please!’ pleaded Miss Ball, 
mortified to the verge of tears, and her every 
sensitive nerve quivering. 

“It’s our right to explain this, 
stupid youth. 

But Ashton, wishing he was at liberty to pitch 
the fellow out of the calash, said decidedly : 

“ Mr. Morgan, I think you had better wait.” 

A pitiful, hopeless sob sounded from behind 
the fair girl’s handkerchief, 

Ashton had never been placed in such an em- 
barrassing and painful position, A dozen re- 
marks rose to his lips and were unsaid, A dozen 
generous impulses of offering her aid and defying 
her tormentors presented themselves, and had to 
be dismissed as impracticable or unseemly. 
He vainly wished that in all Quebec he knew 
some womanly tender heart whom he might in- 
terest and send to advise her, 

But the old horse jogged along with the calash, 
and the driver continued switching the flies, as 
unconcerned as though his passengers were the 
merriest, 

“There! if here doesn’t come the governor 
out to meet us,’’ suddenly exclaimed Morgan, 
arousing himseif, “ There’s nothing mean about 
the governor, if he didn’t go to college.” 

A two-horse carriage was rapidly approaching 
around a turn in the road, and seated very rigidly 
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in it was the person alluded to as the “ governor,” 
he also discovering the calash nearly at the same 
moment. When the two vehicles met and 
paused, the “ governor” dismounted and came to 
the side of the calash. There was a flushed spot 
on each of his rough cheeks, and he carried him- 
self with that awkward dignity that honest indig- 
nation can lend to the least polished. As he 
stepped up to the calash, he gazed fixedly and 
keenly at Ashton, and with a result that seemed 
to satisfy him. 

“Mr. Ashton, father,” said young Morgan, 
eying him askance. “ He allowed us to come’’— 

“ There !’’ muttered the elder, quickly and 
significantly. “I understand.’’ Then to Ash- 
ton: “I’m real glad to know you, sir; hope you’re 
well,’’ and he thrust out his great freckled hand, 
and gave Ashton’s hand a hearty, muscular, 
pump-handle shake. 

Miss Ball had in a degree mastered her feel- 
ings, and the kindly sympathetic glance that was 
beamed. upon her a moment would have been 
ample compensation to Ashton for half a dozen 
similar all-too-cordial hand-shakes. 

“Well, I guess they needn’t trouble you any 
more, Mr. Ashton,” continued the father, im- 
mediately following the introduction. “I’ve got 
a wagon here for them to ride back in, bein’ 
obliged to you all the same.” 

“ Carriage,’ said young Morgan, with a smile, 
though the hint did not appear to be noticed, 

“ T’ll assure you it was no trouble whatever,” 
said Ashton. 

“Of course, of course,”’ said the father, assist- 
ing Miss Ball to dismount, “I know that. 
There! Now, jump up, Will.” 

“Mr. Ashton, I hope to see you again,’”’ young 
Morgan remarked, as he climbed into the car- 
riage. 

“Of course,’ added the father, “ain’t we 
stoppin’ at the same hotel?” He nodded cor- 
dially to Ashton as the latter raised his hat to 
Miss Ball, and then gave a brusque order to the 
driver of “the wagon” to turn toward Quebec, 

* Allow them to go ahead,” said Ashton to his 
driver, “and you drive slowly.” In a few min- 
utes, when the carriage had disappeared ahead, 
Ashton whispered half aloud, though not for the 
driver’s benefit: “ Poor girl! Poor girl!” 

In the evening there was a hop given at the 
hotel for its guests, and Ashton vainly walked 
through the rooms in the hope of greeting some 
familiar face. He also noted the absence of the 
Morgan party, having kept a bright lookout lest 
he should encounter at an introducing distance 
the brother and sister, Ashton watched the 


, 


dancers a short time, and then went to the read- 
ing-room to look at the papers for half an hour. 
Returning to the dancing floor, he paused near one 
of the doors and renewed his interest in the scene. 

He had been standing there perhaps ten min- 





utes, when an energetic, “How are you, sir, by 
this time ?”” caused him to turn quickly and dis- 
cover the “ governor” and Miss Ball standing 
near. She was dressed in white, with a few 
bright flowers in her dark hair, and Ashton 
thought that he had not seen a more engaging 
presence during the evening. 

* Miss Ball didn’t want to come a bit,” said 
the “ governor,” confidentially, after a few words 
had passed between them. “ But says I, ‘ It’s nice, 
I know;’ and bein’ as I. didn’t want to come 
alone, she agreed. Of course, I don’t dance 
nowadays, but I used to at the huskin’ bees when 
I was a boy. A sight of fun we had, sir, too. 
But, bless me! you know it wasn’t like this, 
with pianers, and a band, and gas-lights, and 
everybody in their best Sunday-go-to-meetin’. 
This is more first-cabin-like and all that, but I 
reckon there’s no more fun agoin’. But as I say, 
sir, I don’t dance; couldn’t if I wanted to.” 

“ But I hope Miss Ball dances,’’ said Ashton, 
seizing the first opportunity to speak. 

“ Not often,”’4she replied, quietly, but her eyes 
were following a glancing couple near at hand. 
Unconventional as the remarks of the elder 
Morgan had been, his undoubted friendliness and 
honesty having been immediately recognized by 
Ashton had helped to lessen Miss Ball's embar- 
rassment to a matter that could be hidden under 
a smile, 

“It would cheer you up.” suggested the “ gov- 
ernor,’”’ in what was meant to be a light whisper. 

“ Please Make this one of the ‘not often’ occa- 
sions,” said Ashton, smiling. “I have been 
looking all the evening for a partner.”’ 

“ Really ?” and she glanced inquiringiy from 
Ashton. 

“Of course, go ‘long and enjoy yourself,” 
urged the “ governor,’”’ with well-meant pleasant- 
ness. “ That’s why I coaxed you to come down. 
I'll sit right down here, and have a good time 
lookin’ on,” 

“I'm a very good dancer, if that will recom- 
mend me,” said Ashton, giving Miss Ball his 
arm, 

“ And she’s good at everything,’ 
“ governor,” giving an emphatic nod, 

That the graceful Miss Ball was “good” at 
dancing, Ashton was not surprised to find; but he 
was better pleased after a dance to enjoy her . 
sprightliness, and learn, even amidst the small 
and adverse opportunities of a hop, that she was 
unusually intelligent. At the end of two dances, 
Miss Ball proposed returning to the elder Mor- 
gan, but on approaching his former seat it was 
found occupied by another person, Ashton then 
renewedly suggested some refreshments before 
seeking Mr, Morgan further, and while they were 
eating ices that gentleman approached. 

“That’s right! enjoyin’ yourselves; nothin’ 
like it,’’ he said, beaming wonderfully. 
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“It is pleasant,” Miss Ball assented, “ It has 
been a long time since I danced.” 

“ Of course; I haven't seen your eyes so bright 
and—and lookin’ so generally enjoyin’-like since 
you've been with us.” Ashton had not waited 
until then to see that her eyes were brighter, and 
that there was a soft coloring in her cheeks that 
previously had been wanting. “ Stars! I wished 
I could dance,” continued Morgan, with frank 
admiration, ‘‘ but I can’t, and, Miss Ball, you'll 
have to take the wish for the deed. I’m goin’ to 
write a letter—take me ’bout an hour; so enjoy 
yourselves.’’ He then strode quickly away. 

“Shall I call him back?” asked Ashton, 
noticing that Miss Ball was trying to catch Mor- 
gan’s eye, 

“ Yes, please; he doesn’t imagine that” — 

“ That I may wish to be released ?” 

“ Yes,” she answered, beginning te rise. 

“With your kind permission, then, | will sot 
call him back,” 


CHAPTER II. 


The next morning Ashton's party arrived by 
the cars, though he had not expected them until 
evening by the boat, and consequently the day 
was given up at their suggestion to sight-seeing. 
Ashton felt a momentary irritation at this early 
arrival of his friends; why, he did not ask him- 
self, nor had he formed any definite plan apart 
from them. However, it was but momentary, 
and half an nour later he had forgotten it.” The 
following early morning, when the sun began to 
glitter on the tin roofs of Quebec, the fishing 
party was leaving the city, and the sloop tacked 
down the St. Lawrence river, bound for the fish- 
ing grounds, Farther Bay, near the mouth of the 
river. 

The Morgan party were still in Quebec, but 
beyond the opportunity of a bow to Miss Ball at 
the tea-table on the last evening, Ashton’s time 
had been totally engrossed. He had had 4 half- 
formed idea of learning something of their future 
movements, but from want of leisure it had been 
deferred and then overlooked. Also, he could 
give himself no very clear reason why he should 
desire such a knowledge, fearing that it was not 
-in his power to offer assistance to the one who 
alone saved them from a sweeping condemnation. 
Miss Ball was handsome ; and more, she was inter- 
esting; and more than that, she was undoubtedly 
good and simple. But beyond such generalities, 
Ashton’s imagination had not had time for free 
play. 

As the sloop sailed past the Montmorency 
Falls on its way down the river, Ashton recalled 
that unpleasant ride from the Falls toward Quebec, 
eand then followed in recollection the other slight 
events that had ensued. His thoughts caused 





him a passing mental regret that he had not been 
allowed to see and learn more of his very pleas- 
ing acquaintance. But in a few moments he 
gave utterance to a similar regret, with the city of 
Quebec as the object : 

“TI would like to stop a week in Quebec, and 
knock about the queer old place.” 

“TI wouldn't have thought that,’ said Green ; 
“one day was too much for me. Your taste 
must be changing.’ 

Two or three days later, some one of the party 
happened in conversation to mention the Mont- 
morency Falls. It was some joke connected 
with the old Indian who sold curiosities, and 
with whom they had passed some chaffing when 
visiting the Falls. Ashton was amused hearing 
it recalled, but in a few moments after he was so 
oblivious of his surroundings that a question was 
put to him three times before receiving an answer. 

“Lou Ashton! Lou Ashton! are you asleep ? 
Do you like sea-bass ?” 

“ Excuse me, Green; I didn’t hear you. 
bass are very nice.” 

“If I had any reason to think it, Lou Ashton, 
I should say you were in love,’ said Green, 
eyeing him. 

Ashton blushed, and then laughed quite 
heartily. However, it was not the last abstracted 
moment that Ashton passed during that fishing 
excursion, though after that occasion he took 
pains to indulge himself at supposed unobserved 
moments, 

“Lou Ashton,” said Green, surprising his 
usually merry friend a second time ; “ I sometimes 
think you contracted the blues while waiting in 
that mouldy old town.” 

“ Do I look blue ?” Ashton asked, smiling. 

“ You do occasionally for about five minutes at 
a time, but it is remarkable only from the fact 
that that is five minutes longer than you have 
ever been known to do so before.” 

Two weeks was to have been the limit of the 
fishing trip, and it passed away all too rapidly to 
most of the party. Though Ashton’s voice was 
strongly for returning to Quebec promptly on the 
time set, it was two days later before the prow of 
the sloop was headed up the river. 

“ Green,” said Ashton, when they were once 
under way, “ you boys will have to land me at 
Riviere du Loup, so that I can take the cars to 
Quebec. I should be home this very day. By 
the cars I can get to Quebec two days ahead of 
you, and consequently reach home two days 
sooner. I’m sorry to break away from the party, 
but you must try to bear up under the affliction.” 

“Must you really get home? I know you 
have been pretty restless during the last two or 
three days, but I didn’t think of it being caused 
by nearing business engagements.” 

“ Mortgages must be watched, and insurances 
promptly renewed,” said Ashton, in a mock pro- 
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fessional tone, “if the shingle of Louis Ashton, 
Real Estate and Insurance Agent, is to continue 
to swing in the breeze in the town of Renton.” 

“That's true,’”’ admitted Green; “and you 
have stood by us like a martyr. You shall be 
landed at Riviere du Loup.” 

It was on that last morning, before the anchor 
was weighed and the sloop turned up stream, that 
Ashton had chanced to pick up a guide-book be- 
longing to one of the party, and among other bits 
of history he had read : 

“Riviere du Loup is the. farthest railroad 
station below Quebec, and consequently also a 
railroad terminus. It is considerable of a sum- 
mer resort for the Canadians and others, and—” 
But he read no further. His plans were quickly 
formed, and a thought that had been slowly 
crystallizing took shape in a resolve. The resolve 
may be said to have lain shaped for several days, 
but the discovery that Quebec was possibly forty- 
eight hours nearer quickened it into life. 

“T will get there, it is true, but two days 
sooner,” Ashton reflected ; “ but it may be the two 
days in which a man may make or ruin his hap- 
piness.”” 

It was equally true that the Morgan party 
might be a thousand miles away from Quebec, or 
that the object of his thoughts, stung by his -so 
quickly cooled interest, that had not allowed him 
even to go and say good-by, would turn equally 
as coolly from him in his present mind. But 
such reflections were for a calmer mind at a 
calmer moment, and not for an impatient and 
hopeful man, who, having given five dollars to 
the sailing-master of the sloop on which he is a 
passenger to land him at Riviere du Loup at the 
very earliest moment, soon adds a bribe of five 
dollars to crowd on sail. 

Ashton’s fellow fishermen were sorry to see 
him leave them when the sloop at last ran along- 
side of the steamboat wharf at Riviere du Loup, 
but as they all agreed, “a man must attend to his 
business affairs first and foremost.” Having 
once stated that “ business’? was the moving 
cause of his impatience, Ashton had remained 
silent on that point, and the genuine regrets of 
his fellows, ‘seeing that business must be at- 
tended to,” made him smile inwardly. 

He was not long, once landed, in finding the 
dépét and consulting a time-table, and exultantly 
discovered that the bribe to crowd on sail had 
not been spent in vain. The express train for 
Quebec would leave in half an hour. In the 
meanwhile as Ashton waited, having taken his 
seat in one of the cars of the train, to which the 
locomotive had not yet been attached, he thought 
a little of Quebec and much of one he hoped to 
find there. 

It was agreed among most of Ashton’s lady 
acquaintances in Renton, many of whom were 
older than himself, that he had a thoughtful face, 





a decidedly thoughtful face, for such a merry, 
frank and pleasant young man as he was es- 
teemed. Some of them held that that thoughtful 
expression was due to his deep blue eyes, together 
with the cut of his light-brown moustache ; but 
they all concurred in calling him “ good looking.” 
His shoulders were broad, and his whole physique 
well-proportioned to them. He carried his 
twenty-two years as lightly as a boy of twelve, 
and his clear bright face was a good passport 
anywhere, 

As he sat waiting in the car on the platform 
side, that thoughtful expression was decidedly 
marked, but broken in a measure when from time 
to time he consulted his watch, or glanced out of 
the car-window at the unprepossessing scenery 
of Riviere du Loup, as seen therefrom. Finally, 
he began to consult a guide-book that he had 
bought in the dépét, and continued to turn over 
its pages until the time wanted but a few minutes 
before the train would start. Ashton closed the 
book, and was about returning it to his pocket, 
when a hand was thrust through the open car- 
window, and a voice exclaimed: 

“ How are you, sir?” 

Ashton turned his head quickly, conscious of 
having heard that voice before, and discovered 
young Morgan’s head blocking up the window. 

“Ah! I’m pleased to meet you again, Mr. 
Morgan,” said Ashton, shaking Morgan’s hand 
with a cordiality that he would have calmly 
thought impossible for himself to exhibit toward 
that person. 

“I thought I had seen every one, Mr. Ashton, 
who has come to Riviere du Loup during the 
last four days, But how did you get here, and 
where have you been hiding yourself ?” 

“I’m one of the oldest inhabitants—I have 
been here nearly thirty minutes. I suppose you 
are not here alone, Mr. Morgan ?” 

“Oh, no,” rejoined Morgan, glancing up and 
down the platform, as if in quest of some one. 
Then: “ Been here thirty minutes, eh? Well, 
how did you get here? This is the most inter- 
esting incident I have encountered in four days, 
and you must excuse my curivsity. I am pretty 
certain—sure, in fact—that it was not by either 
of the regular means of travel. Here, the 
arrival of the steamboat and cars are the grand 
events of each day, and they always discharge 
their passengers under the immediate supervision 
of the united body of us visitors and a large dele- 
gation of the first citizens.” 

Evidently something had brightened Morgan’s 
wits, and before replying, Ashton took occasion 
under cover of his smile to regard the young 
man more closely. Even to his momentary scru- 
tiny, it was discernible that there was an improved 
change. 

“There is nothing very romantic or mysterious 
in my hew arrival here, much as appearances are 
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against me,’’ Ashton replied slowly. “I came 
in a fishing sloop, and was landed by a party of 
friends with whom I have been fishing, down at 
Farther Bay. How is”— 

“That’s the sport for me! Plenty of fun and 
fish, 1 expect,” exclaimed Morgan, impetuously, 

“ Yes, we did enjoy ourselves, Your father is 
well, I hope, Mr, Morgan ?” 

** The governor is hearty, sir.” 

“ Doesn’t he find Riviere du Loup rather 
sleepy ?”’ 

“ He would if he was here; he wouldn't stop 
longer than between trains,” said Morgan, again 
stepping back from the car-window and glancing 
along the platform. 

“« How do the ladies find Riviere du Loup ?” 
asked Ashton, hoping that this question would 
surely draw out the desired information as to the 
whereabouts of Miss Ball, There was no ap- 
pearance in Morgan of trying to evade speaking 
of his party, but rather as if the reference had 
been made incidentally in the way of politeness. 

**I can’t answer for many of the ladies,” 
replied Morgan, giving a little laugh. “ But 
excuse me a moment; there is one lady not far 
off whom I would like to introduce to you.” 
And Morgan walked briskly away, and turned 
around the corner of the station building. There 
was a refreshment and ice-cream saloon in that 
direction, Ashton having noted its brightly-gilded 


sign on the opposite side of the street, as he had 
passed from the wharf. 

**] would wish the train might start before he 
gets back,” thought Ashton, “ if it was not that I 
have not yet learned where the rest of his party 


are to be found, It is evident they are not here, 
and if he is to be my informant | will have to 
humor him. I will step out on the platform, 
where he will not be able to bore me many min- 
utes—two minutes exactly.”’ 

Ashton left his seat, paused a moment before 
one of the mirror panelings of the car to 
straighten his neck-tie, and then -passed out 
through the car to the platform. He first glanced 
in the direction in which Morgan had disap- 
peared, and then turning in the opposite direc- 
tion, discovered that young man vainly peeping 
in at the car-window where Ashton had been 
Standing a few paces from Morgan was 
a shapely, lady-like figure dressed in simple 
summer elegance. Her face was turned away, 
but there was a suggested, recognizable some- 
thing in the figure that caused Ashton to look 
closely, with quickened pulse. 

“Ah! 1 was wondering what you had done with 
yourself,” exclaimed Morgan, discovering Ashton 
as he advanced—a remark that directed the lady’s 
attention, and she turned, convincing Ashton that 
his instant surmise had been a correct one. Her 
richer apparel was a setting that heightened and 
gave a new lustre to her beauty, Not that Ash- 


seated, 





ton reasoned out the cause, but he was proud of her 
presence, charmed by it, and he advanced with a 
quick, light step. The startled expression that 
passed over her face, accompanied by a convul- 
sive tremor of body, escaped Ashton’s eye, as he 
had at the moment turned and rested his glance 
on Morgan, who was coming to meet him. But 
when he glanced back he noted her pale cheeks, . 
and iil-concealed agitation. 

“IT would not say whom I had found,’ said 
Morgan, gayly, “ and curiosity alone was enough 
to bring her. But of course she would have 
come all the more willingly if I had named you, 
for I understand you passed a pleasant evening 
together at that hop in Quebec.” Then in a 
whisper to Ashton: “ Didn't I tell you that the 
governor was a trump ?—we have been married 
a week,” 

Ashton paused thunder-struck, looking quickly 
from one to the other, 

“ Yes, Mr. Ashton, I have the pleasure of in- 
troducing you to Mrs, Morgan,"’ continued Mor- 
gan, in genuine pride. “ Ha, ha! I knew I'd 
surprise you,” 

Ashton mechanically raised his hat, and the 
late Miss Ball bowed, and then impulsively, 
tremulously extended her gloved hand. Ashton 
merely touched it, but its tremor twitched his 
very heart-cords. Like the brave man that he 
was, he tried to face his fate, and essayed to speak 
some meaningless words of congratulation, but 
his dilemma was relieved by the cry— 

“ All aboard!’ called the conductor, followed 
immediately by an escape of steam and move- 
ment of the train, 

She raised her eyes to Ashton’s, clearly and 
frankly, painful as seemed the effort; but he 
could not meet the gaze. 

“ Good-by !” said Ashton, with an effort, “ this 
is my train.” 

If she spoke, Ashton did not catch the words, 
though he was able to recall that Morgan did bid 
him good-by very frankly, saying something 
about wishing they might meet long enough to 
become better acquainted, 

Ah! what a weary, leaden journey was that, as 
the train rattled along between the bieak, stony 
wastes that stretch for a hundred miles toward 
Quebec; but there was not a feature of the 
scenery that afterwards Ashton could have re- 
called. 

When the train had reached the junction on 
the lower side of the St. Lawrence opposite to 
Quebec, where he got out to take the express 
southward, he had brought himself to hope that 
Morgan was a thousand times be:ter than he had 
any reason to believe. 

In Renton no one saw aught to lead them to 
think that Ashton’s trip to Canada had been to 
him less satisfactory than to his fellow fishermen 
and excursiouists. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Ashton was somewhat of a politician in Ren- 
ton affairs, yet like most of busy business men he 
had not the slightest desire to hold any office in 
the gift of the city. However,some three years 
after this trip to Canada, “ the boys,” for a joke, 
smuggled Ashton’s name on the ticket for cor- 
oner,. A capital joke they thought it, the position 
of coroner in Renton being the most decidedly 
sinecure, non-paying one in the town. 
was away from home at the time, and on return- 
ing was apprised of the fact by being hailed by 
his newly-conferred lugubrious title. 

The sinecure tradition of the office was con- 
tinued during the first nine months of Ashton’s 
term. In fact, he had forgotten that he was cor- 
oner, when very early one morning he was 
startled oat of his slumbers by the violent ringing 
of the door-bell of the Missts Cox, old friends 
of his mother’s, whose sole boarder he was. 

“ The coroner is wanted at the railroad dépét,” 
said the police officer, not meekly either, as he 
had been ringing for at least ten minutes. A 
man had been found dead by the side of the 
railroad track, who, evidently under the effects of 
intoxication, had falien from a passing train. 

There were every sign of dissipation in the 
features of the body, a young man with hands 
unaccustomed to labor, and whose clothing, once 
the finest, was then well-worn. In his pockets 


were found about forty dollars contained in a 
new pocket-book; a pawn-ticket for a watch, 
dated the previous day and in the name of Wil- 


liam Morgan; and several written sheets of 
crumpled, blotted note-paper of a letter. 

The letter had evidently been commenced in a 
most penitent mood, expressions of remorse and 
shame being plentiful. ‘ Dear Bertie,” to whom 
it was addressed, and none but whom the writer 
protested he had ever loved, was begged ia the 
most extravagant terms to forgive and forget the 
wrongs done her—that the person, indefinitely 
referred to as “that vixen,’ who had “ ruined 
everything” being dead, if dear Bertie would 
only again take him and help to keep him from 
drink, “the governor’ could soon be moved to 
assist, if not take him again into full favor. 
“The governor always admired you, loved you; 
and we would have been living in luxury to-day 
if that vixen had not ruined everything. I vow 
again that I would have been true to you!”’ This 
was the substance of the letter, but the writer 
had constantly repeated himself, and his calli- 
graphy had more and more assumed that wavy, 
uncertain character to be expected of a penitent 
whose remorse should be drawn from a bottle at 
his elbow. Finally, there was a great long blot 
where, in unison with the writer's head, the pen 
had probably dropped and left an inky track as 
it rolled the length of the paper. 

Ashton could not regard his connection with 
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the unfortunate with merely perfunctory feelings ; 
and when hé had fulfilled the duties of his un- 
welcome position of coroner, he still felt a re- 
sponsibility that, as some one expressed _ it, 
“could not have been much greater if he had 
really been the man’s last friend in the world.” 
He neglected no evidence of identification, for 
the use of any possible searcher, The minute 
account of all the known circumstances of the 
accident—very few they were—as well as the de- 
tailed description of the body and clothing 
which appeared in the Renton News, was written 
by Ashton, though the regular reporter had de- 
voted some dozen lines to the occurrence. At 
his own expense the personal description was 
continued in the advertising columns of the 
News, which had a wide circulation, and a pho- 
tograph of the man’s features was taken at an 
early moment. There was a Potter’s Field just 
outside of the town, but after Ashton had walked 
out there to look at it, and expressed himself as 
having no heart to poke a human remains in 
“such a hole as that,” he put his hand into his 
own pocket and bought a grave in the town cem- 
etery. He also invited the Reverend George 
Danby to officiate, which the Reverend George 
consented to do, perhaps not altogether cheer- 
fully, but did as feelingly as though it had been 
over the grave of a millionaire. 

As “the boys” unanimously agreed, such a 
coroner was an honor to the town, and it might 
be a personal gain to some of them to keep such 
a princely official in power. If the Mews re- 
porter had been willing to dismiss the main fact 
so briefly, not so all these little acts of Ashton’s, 
and each one was credited to him under the 
transparent cover of “ a kind-hearted bachelor of 
this town,” 

“ There! I hope that is the last case while I 
am forced to hold the office,” was the fervent 
exclamation of Ashton, as he went back to his 
office from the cemetery. Comfortably seated in 
his arm-chair he found his friend Green, who was 
one of a firm carrying on a large business in 
marble. 

“I have been waiting for you a full half-hour, 
young man,” said Green, turning the chair to 
face Ashton. 

“ What is so important ?” 

Green, noting Ashton’s grave countenance, 
surmised the cause of his previous absence, 
though the office-clerk had attributed it to 
“ calling on a gentleman.” 

“ Why,” answered Green, giving his lips a 
preliminary pucker, “ I wanted to see if I could 
sell you a monumental shaft for the grave of this 
just-interred fnend of yours. I may seem a 
little hasty, but business is business,” 

Ashton, without appearing to notice the 
speaker, walked over to his own desk, took up 
some unopened letters, and began to examine them. 
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“ The reason of my waiting in this hot, dusty 
hole of yours for one precious half-hour,” contin- 
ued Green, in mock indignation, but aiming a 
blow with the office-ruler at a fly, “ was to per- 
suade you to make one of another fishing party 
this summer to go up to Canada. But this sud- 
den bereavement of yours will, I suppose—don’t! 
don’t throw that paper-weight at me! You'll 
make the coroner more work,” 

Ashton having tossed the paper-weight into 
the air and caught it, sat down by Green, and 
they began to talk of the proposed excursion. 

In a few minutes Green left, and Ashton 
seated himself at his desk to swiftly fall to work 
and dispose of accumulated business. Catching 
up the nearest package of papers and memoran- 
dums, on the top lay the photograph of the in- 
terred man, under which Ashton had written the 
name William Morgan, as found on the pawn- 
ticket. 

“‘ Morgan ?”’ mentally questioned Ashton, look- 
ing at the picture with more interest than ever 
before. Green had recalled some of the events 
of their former Canadian trip, but that name then 
aided Ashton to recall all that was memorable to 
him. “ Will Morgan; Morgan who married— ? 
No, it can’t be. I don’t recognize his face, 
though it might be greatly changed in these 
three years.” Ashton quickly opened a drawer 
of his desk, and re-read for perhaps the third 
time those crumpled sheets of note-paper before 
mentioned, “ ‘ Bertie,’ that was her first name ; 
the ‘governor,’ that was the filial cognomen he 
applied to his father; and ‘that vixen,’ désig- 
nates the sister, 1 suppose—she’s dead, too. If 
this is Morgan—ah! poor Bertie! you have had 
a sad path to tread, I much fear; but you are rid 
of him now. Humph! so that’s the fellow for 
whom I have been giving myself all this trouble. 
I wonder if she will see -the advertisement in 
the Mews? I shall at least keep it there a week 
longer,” 

Ashton accomplished but little actual work as 
he sat at his desk that afternoon, and went to 
his supper rather late. He ate lightly of the 
meal, in almost strict silence, and the Misses 
Cox exchanged significant glances, and nodded 
knowingly in the direction of the cemetery. 
Even after supper, though he had retired to his 
room to do some writing, he had done nothing 
but dip his pen into the ink from time to time, 
when there sounded a light knock on the door. 

“ Come in,” called Ashton. “Ah, I thought it 
was your knock, Miss Amanda, though it didn’t 
sound quite familiar either.” 

“ There’s a lady waiting down-stairs to see 
you, Mr. Ashton,” said Miss Cox. “ At least, I 
suppose it is you she wants to see—she asxed to 
see the coroner.” 

“Did she give her name?” Ashton asked, 
quickly, 


that?” exclaimed Miss Amanda B, Cox.’ 





“N-no; Katie didn’t think to ask her. Shall 
I go see ?” 

“N-no, no. Did Katie notice her particu- 
ulafly? Is she a stranger ?” 

“ Oh, I’m sure she’s a stranger !”” 

“A lady over the average height, dark eyes, 
and graceful contour, isn’t she ?’’ asked Ashton, 
with ill-concealed nervousness. 

“La, me! Mr. Ashton, how did you know 
But 
as that cheerful little lady directly after whis- 
pered to her sister, Miss Cornelia: 

“He didn’t answer me directly, sat down as 
if he had seen a spirit, and said, ‘ Please tell the 
lady that I will be down in a moment?’ I am 
not sorry that Katie described her to us when 
announcing her as waiting, for I am sure Mr. 
Ashton knew that she was coming.” 

Ashton saw at onée on entering the parlor that 
his surmises had not been wrong—the lady was 
Mrs. Ball-Morgan, but plainly dressed. Her face 
was a trifle thinner than when he had last seen 
her out of the car-window at Riviere du Loup. 
She was not, however, less comely than then, 
though she wore an anxious, weary expression. 
He congratulated himself that he was not recog- 
nized, for she merely bowed to his politely- 
guarded “Good evening,” scarcely raising her 
eyes at the moment, and began in a low-voiced, 
nervous manner to speak of having seen the 
advertisement in the Mews. She had come to 
look at the articles. retained for identification. 
Could she see them? Ashton hesitated a moment 
between first presenting the letter or the photo- 
graph. . 

“ Perhaps she did love the fool of a fellow,” 
thought he; and handed the letter as apt to con- 
vey the least shock. She read it through slowly 
and carefully, her color coming and going out of 
her cheeks. 

“ Isn’t there a photograph?” she asked, with 
an effort. 

She took the photograph handed her, read the 
name written beneath it by Ashton, glanced 
quickly from it to him, and dropped forward 
sobbing on her arms on the small table before 
her. In that glance Ashton knew he wa$ recog- 
nized, and he stole softly from the room to seek 
the Misses Cox. 

«It’s that fellow’s—poor fellow’s wife. Won't 
you go down and try to comfort her?” asked 
Ashton, when the Misses Cox had been very 
easily found. 

“You go, Cornelia,” urged Miss Amanda. 
“You are older and more sympathizing, and be- 
sides, 1’m—I’m nervous now. I will go and get 
her a cup of tea. If we had known she had 
been coming, we might have saved her some hot 
supper.” 

Ashton glanced toward her in an inquiring 
manner, 
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“ Did she come far?’’ exclaimed Miss Amanda, 
feeling that her intimation of Ashton’s foreknowl- 
edge had been understood. 

“EF can’t say,”’ answered Ashton, “ not having 
had an opportunity to speak above a dozen words 
with her,” 

Miss Amanda frowned a trifle at this seeming 
evasion, but as Ashton’s back was turned toward 
her, moving to his room, he was not conscious of 
it. Miss Amanda smoothed her apron and began 
to follow after her sister, who had descended at 
once. 

“Oh, Miss Amanda,” said Ashton, turning, 
“ please do not allow the lady to leave without my 
seeing her. I have that money and some little 
trifles that belonged to her husband. And, as in 
all probability she is an entire stranger in Renton, 
perhaps you wouldn’t object to asking her to re- 
main all night.” 

“ Certainly!”’ answered Miss Amanda, kindly, 
“we would not allow the poor woman to go away 
to-night.”” Then she descended the stairs, con- 
jecturing to herself in such an abstracted way 
that she continued on and walked straight to the 


parlor. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A business engagement required Ashton to 
breakfast early the following morning, and Miss 
Cornelia felt that she could not trust the girl to 
serve his coffee. 

“ Mrs. Ball seems to be very much of a lady,” 
said Miss Cornelia, suggestively, after she had 
made answer to several commonplace questions 
of Ashton’s in regard to the lady, and he seemed 
to have dropped the subject through a lack of 
interest. 

“ Mrs, Ball?” 

“ Yes; Mrs. Bertha Ball. Ball is her maiden 
name. You can not blame her dropping the 
name Morgan, seeing what he was.” 

“No; that is very true,” 

“I was saying,” continued Miss Cornelia, 
frowning a little as Ashton again bent his eyes on 
his breakfast, “that she seems to be so lady-like 
. and refined.” 

“ Yes, yes; she impresses one strongly that 
way,” said Ashton, quietly; but not evincing 
particular interest. 

Miss Cornelia smoothed her apron carefully, 
and glanced askance at the young man. 

“She has had, no doubt, far more than her 
share of trouble ;”’ he added in a moment, with a 
sigh, and at the same time glancing up at the 
lady. That sigh was enough; Miss Cornelia 
needed no better encouragement, feeling assured 
that she had secured a sympathetic listener, if he 
was not visibly interested, 

“Oh, so much trouble for one so young, Mr. 





Ashton. My heart opened to her at once. Did 
you notice how strikingly she resembles our dead 
sister Bine?’’ Miss Cornelia’s eyes began to 
wink fast, and the tears to gather. 

“TI had not; but since you suggest it, I can 
recall a strong resemblance.” 

“ Yes, indeed! Amanda B. all but shrieked out 
when she walked into the parlor last night and 
saw Mrs. Ball seated there; and you know she 
doesn’t often give way to her feelings. Some 
people do say that Amanda B. is stiff and formal ; 
but I wish they could have seen her go up to 
that girl, and take her to her heart as though she 
had been a dear sister. It seemed to do the poor 
weary child good to find willing ears to listen to 
some of her troubles and sympathize with her. 
And to us it was almost as if the sea had given 
us back sister Bine, and after all these years she 
had come home with a weight of trouble on her 
heart. Well, it seems her parents, poor girl, died 
a few years ago in the West, leaving her penni- 
less and nearly friendless upon the world. Her 
father had made a great deal of money, but lost 
it all in a mining speculation a year or so before 
he died. Then, some well-meaning soul found 
her a position of half-teacher, half-companion, to 
the daughter of a vulgar rich family, who led her, 
Mr. Ashton, a dog of a life. The father, a 
rough, well-meaning man, had been connected at 
one time with Mr. Ball in business, and owed his 
first success to him. But the daughter!—I 
wouldn’t have lived under the same roof with 
such a disagreeable, mean, spiteful person, Mr. 
Ashton, for all the gold in California. No! 
But”—a sigh—“I guess none of us know what 
we will do and submit to until we are pushed 
to it.’”” 

Ashton was listening attentively. 

«« Well, this man’’—Miss Cornelia jerked her 
right thumb over her shoulder in the direc- 
tion of the distant cemetery—“ was the son 
of that family. He was the only one of them 
who dared or would at all times openly treat her 
kindly; though the father, being in awe of his 
daughter, would imitate his son on the sly, or 
openly only when his anger had been aroused by 
some deeper act of meanness. This son must 
have been a fast youth even then, though he was 
cunning enough to keep it pretty well hidden 
from all but his sister. Several times the son 
offered himself in marriage to Miss Ball, and was 
refused. Finally, the father in one of his spas- 
modic fits of good intentions added his persua- 
sions to his son’s, and together they prevailed 
upon her to consent. They were married, and 
Bertha escaped from the presence of the odious 
daughter to a home of her own, the father pro- 
viding for them liberally. But soon the son 
proved his downright worthlessness and deceit, 
and she was forced out of respect to herself to 
leave him. She didn’t seem to care to say much 
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about her married life, and of course she was 
right in keeping it to herself, But she must have 
tried very hard to be a good wife, and been 
moved to her final step by no light cause; for she 
said the father offered her his protection, though 
he broke with the son. However, before any 
definite arrangement could be made, the daughter, 
true to her character of revenge and hatred, 
overruled her father and hurried him off with her 
to Europe, The father is supposed to be still 
living there, but the daughter has since died. I 
sincerely hope she repented of her acts before it 
was too late; but there is no evidence she did, so 
far as I have learned. For more than a year 
past Mrs, Ball—she dropped the name of Mor- 
gan—has been engaged at millinery in Buffalo, 
earning her day’s bread, and I do believe the 
poor girl has spent a good part of her little sav- 
ings to come here and determine if she was 
really at last free from that worthless man. She 
saw a copy of the ews in a free reading-room in 
Buffalo, where she was in the habit of visiting. 
She never uttered a word of reproach against the 
man, but recalled how he had been kind to her 
when she believed she had not a friend in the 
world, But as she expressed it, “I was very 
young, lonely, and too easily persuaded against 
myself when I married,’ ” 

A silence followed that was broken by Ashton. 

* Does Mrs. Ball return to Buffalo ?” 

“ She was anxious to leave Renton this morn- 
ing, but we begged with her, and finally persuaded 
her to stop with us two or three days and rest. 
You see, Mr, Ashton, Amanda B, and I couldn’t 
bear to see her leave us so soon, as we could 
almost have believed she was our own dear—”’ 

“TI see,” said Ashton, softly. “It was a 
kindly act in you to ask her to stop. Another 
cup of coffee, please.”’ 

Ashton stirred and stirred his filled cup, until 
Miss Cornelia suggested ; 

“ Perhaps I forgot the sugar, I’m afraid I 
am nervous and forgetful this morning.” 

“No; it is as usual,” said Ashton, ceasing to 
stir. ‘“ But why might not Mrs. Ball do as well 
here in Renton at millinery as at Buffalo—if she 
has no interest there to call her back.” 

“So she might!” exclaimed Miss Cornelia, 
with eager cheerfulness, and then blushed at the 
thought of her own selfishness in wishing to 
have near her the pleasant reminder of that van- 
ished but deeply-cherished sister. ‘ There’s the 
muliner Widow Barwis who’s down very low, 
and though I do hope the Lord will spare her 
many years, the doctor says he fears her days are 
numbered.” Miss Cornelia preserved a respect- 
ful pause between this statement and the follow- 
ing one, which was to the effect that there would 
then ** be a good opening for a tasty hand.” 

“You might perhaps suggest something of the 
kind,”’ said Ashton, lightly. 





“1 surely will,”’ replied Miss Cornelia, with a 
cheerful decision that caused Ashton to revolve 
the situation in his mind, 

“ Of course you will not mention that I-made 
the suggestion, Miss Cornelia,” he said, in a 
moment, 

“ Well,” she assented, “if you would rather I 
did not.” 

“TI would rather you did not.” 

Ashton did not return to another meal before 
supper, but at that hour, as he came by the closed 
shutters of Widow Barwis’ store, he noted with 
considerable surprise that her young forewoman 
was attaching the sign of mourning to the door- 
‘knob. 

Mrs, Ball appeared at the supper table, and as 
the Misses Cox had become more accustomed to 
refer to their loss, their many suggested recollec- 
tions of sister Bine served to spread a spirit of 
subdued cheerfulness around the board, A quiet 
evening followed, and Mrs. Ball took occasion to 
thank Ashton for his trouble in a few fit and calm 
words, The money found on Morgan’s body she 
insisted on his keeping as part payment of in- 
curred expenses, though he tried hard to have it 
appear that his office had been at the cost, and 
what had been paid out officially would be im. 
possible for her to return without an endless 
amount of red tape. 

It was agreed between the Misses Cox and 
Ashton, on his proposal, that they should not be 
the first to connect the name of the dead man 
and Mrs. Ball’s together; and as she never re- 
ferred to the past in their conversations, and 
seemed to desire to forget it, the secret was their 
own, She was simply Mrs, Bertha Ball, a friend 
of the Misses Cox. 

Clem. Barwis, the widow’s chief heir, was a 
little astonished at Ashton when asked at what 
the millinery stock was valued, but was immedi- 
ately as pleased to hear that the Misses Cox had 
a friend who would perhaps take the business at 
a bargain. 

“Six hundred dollars!” exclaimed Miss Cor- 
nelia, holding up her hands in great amazement 
on Ashton venturing in confidence to suggest that 
the business would be a good: opening for Mrs. 
Ball, “Why, Mr. Ashton, Bertha hasn’t a hun- 
dred dollars in the world. Now, if her father-in- 
law, Mr. Morgan as she calls him, could be 
found, he certainly would do something for her. 
But of course we don’t know where to look for 
him, and somehow I doubt if she would accept 
his aid. We were thinking of giving Bertha our 
sitting-room to work in; we could no doubt get 
her plenty to do. The store, to be sure, would 
pay for itself in a short time ; but six hundred 
dollars!” ; 

Ashton walked up and down the room once; 
paused and looked at Miss Cornelia a moment; 
and then took another turn, stopping before her. 
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“You would like to see Mrs. Ball have the 
store, wouldn’t you?”’ he asked. 

“I assure you, Mr. Ashton, I should be de- 
lighted.” . 

“ And you would further such a purpose, if a 
way to its‘;consummation should be shown you?” 

“ Yes, indeed, I should,” answered Miss Cox, 
without hesitation, but wondering what next was 
coming. 

“Then would you and Miss Amanda lend 
Mrs. Ball the money in your own names if I—if 
it should be furnished ? ” 

* Sister Amanda B., I never was so struck in 
all my life,’’ afterwards related Miss Cornelia, 
“and I just dropped right down on my chair and 
stared foolishly at him.” 

“It may seem unusual to you, to say the least,” 
continued Ashton ina few moments, and with 
some little embarrassment; “ that as an‘ agent I 
should propose to lend money to a—a stranger, 
But I have always held, as you know, that the 
highest philanthropy is that which assists any one 
to help themselves, Your six per cent. interest 
on the money will be as good to my client as 
that on a government bond. I have suggested 
that the money be lent in your names, to prevent 
any misconstruction being placed upon the act. 
My part as agent in the matter is never to go be- 
yond you.” Ashton looked very business-like as 
he spoke, “A mere due bill between us will be 
all that is nesessary.” 

It was known to certain people in Renton that 
Ashton was the almoner of one of its wealthy 
citizens, name unknown. 

“If I am surprised, Mr. Ashton,” said Miss 
Cornelia, taking off her glasses to wipe them; 
“it was a glad surprise—a prayer answered, 
We have lately put out at interest, you know, 
some little money, and we couldn’t see how to 
get together at once more than two hundred dol- 
lars. But we hoped that it would please the 
Lord to open a way, and to think it should come 
so soon! I am not sure whether we could per- 
suade Bertha to take so much money from us. 
We have talked our plans over with her, and I 
am glad now we didn’t know at the time how 
much money we could get together. She didn’t 
seem easy about consenting to use our money.” 

“Mrs. Ball would doubtless consent more 
readily if you took the business together, Mrs. 
Ball’s management and knowledge against your 
capital. Mrs. Ball and Co., for instance,” said 
Ashton. 

“ Now, Mr, Ashton, that is the idea! I am 
too stupid to have ever thought of it. It would 
make it seem as if she was doing us a favor to 
take the money, wouldn’t it?” 

“ You would all feel much freer and more in- 
dependent on such a basis.” 

“ But we would *not feel the less indebted to 
you, Mr. Ashton,” said Miss Cornelia, smiling. 





“I? I am to have nothing to do with it, 
except as agent, understand. My name must 
not—” 

“ Oh, certainly! we shall respect your wish. I 
will speak with Amanda B., and if she agrees, it 
will be as good as settled. She is a master hand 
you know for business, and can look farther 
ahead than I can.” 

“Is she engaged at present? I can wait while 
you go and consult—or bring her here, and we 
can talk the matter over.” | 

“I will go and see,” said the lady, discreetly, 
leaving the room. 

Ashton had opportunity to consult his watch a 
number of times before Miss Cornelia reappeared 
with her sister. She was silent and shy, and a 
merry light in her eyes was hidden beneath her 
eyelashes whenever Ashton glanced toward her. 
Miss Amanda alone seemed self-possessed and as 
usual, and referred to Ashton’s proposition as 
though she would like to have him renew it, 
Miss Cornelia’s version of it perhaps being not 
altogether clear, 

“ Yes, that is what sister Cornelia said,” Miss 
Amanda gently remarked, after Ashton had 
spoken at greater length in explanation than on 
the first occasion, “If Bertha can-be persuaded 
to take the business and carry it on for us, enjoy- 
ing half an interest in it, sister Cornelia and I 
will accept the money as proposed. If the good 
Samaritan is to be unknown, his reward all in 
good time will not be the less.” : 

Ashton did not see a little red spot that ap- 
peared on each of Miss Cornelia’s cheeks, nor 
the quick glance out of her pleased eyes that she 
gave him, as her sister made the last remark. 
But he did notice that Miss Amanda nervously 
rubbed her chin with her right forefinger, a habit 
of hers when puzzled what to do or say. 

“ Then it is understood between us,’’ Ashton 
said, rising and looking out of the window- 
glasses at a passing carriage; “and the money 
is ready at any time. The doctor has a new 
horse, I see.” He regarded Miss Amanda a 
moment, hesitated as though he was half of a 
mind to make some further explanation, and then 
caught up his hat, saying he must hurry to the 
office. 

It was perhaps a week, not longer, before the 
rather dim sign, “ Mrs. Barwis, Milliner,’’ was 
repainted and capped by a smaller one, bearing 
the words in intensely gilt letters, ‘“‘ Mrs. Bertha 
Ball & Co., Successors to.” Mrs. Ball would 
have retired modestly behind the Co, of the firm, 
but the Misses Cox declared that no one in 
Renton would have “a grain of confidence” in 
the artistry of the firm if they seemed to be at 
the head of it. 

“ We haven’t a particle of taste,” was Miss 
Amanda’s sweeping assertion, “ and every one 
knows it. But you, my dear, they will only need 
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to see to know that they may trust you to any 
length.” 

Besides an instant business success, the hand- 
some Mrs, Ball was soon much and generally 
admired socially, 


CHAPTER V. 


The basket of fine flowers that appeared on 
Morgan’s grave one morning was supposed by 
the general publi¢ to have been placed there by 
Ashton, while he silently credited it to Mrs. Ball. 
But those who took any interest in the matter, 
principally the patrons of Zeen’s barber-shop, 
were uncomfortably mystified when the cemetery 
sexton disclosed a secret, while the shaving towel 
was tucked about his neck and one side of his 
face untouched by the razor, 

A mysterious and silent stranger had been 
caught in the dusk of the evening placing those 
flowers on the grave—a gentleman wearing dia- 
mond studs, heavy gold watch and chain, and 
broadcloth suit—and who had pressed five dollars 
into the sexton’s hand, requesting that nothing 
should be said of his visit. The sexton’s son,a 
clerk in the chief hotel of the town, being in his 
father’s company at the time, had recognized the 
gentleman as one who was then stopping at the 
hotel and seeming to keep himself secluded. 

“It’s my opinion,” said the sexton, very 
slowly, feeling sure of his listeners, “that Mr. 
Lou Ashton, knows more about that grave than 
he’s ever let on, Likely he didn’t know right 
at the very first, see; but now? Well, maybe 
now there isn’t somethin’ deep in this thing! 
Maybe somebody wasn’t William Morgan hisself; 
and it’s a very nice thing in a dark way, you 
know, to have some one think he’s done for and 
out of the way. If it’s to be kept quiet, why it’s 
all right for Ashton to keep quiet. Mind, I 
don’t say a word against Mr. Lou Ashton, ’cause 
he’s a good fellow; but that chap can’t buy me 
off—not for five dollars, anyhow. Go on with 
your latherin’, boy.” 

Zeen tapped his own nose slyly with his 
finger, made a motion of refreshing himself out 
of an imaginary bottle, and winked around to the 
listeners as he pointed to the sexton. There was 
about that gentleman an odoriferous suspicion to 
sustain Mr, Zeen’s insinuations, and it was gener- 
ally accepted as explaining the case. 

Though Mr. Charles Eliger had heard the sex- 
ton’s story without comment, screened behind a 
newspaper, he was particularly skeptical as to the 
explanation. Mr. Ellger was an uncle by mar- 
riage to Ashton, and had been one of the two 
executors of the will of Louis A>kson, senior, 
when at eighteen years of age Lou had lost his 
father. The other executor was Lou’s uncle, 
George Ashton. But the latter had unavoidably 





been absent from the country during a greater 
part of the three years of Lou’s minority, and 
Mr. Elliger had, to say the least, managed the 
estate peculiarly. There had been strong words 
passed between Ellger and Lou before the final 
settlement, and it had required all the influence 
of George Ashton to restrain his nephew from 
taking the case into court. 

“It would reflect on my carelessness in the 
matter, even if you failed to make your charge 
good, Lou,”’ had said Mr. Ashton, “ and if you 
will take my advice and let the old fox alone, 
you shall have my check to cover what you be- 
lieve to be your loss.” 

The “old fox” was let alone without Mr. 
Ashton’s generous proposal having been accepted, 
and Lou had had no occasion to regret having 
been advised, for Mr. Ashton felt himself pecu- 
liarly under obligations to his nephew. Mr. 
George Ashton was a widower without family, 
and those who knew him best knew how high 
Lou stood in his regards. 

Mr. Ellger would have denied that his feelings 
toward his nephew were anything but friendly ; 
but there were other people in Renton who had 
their opinion of Mr. Eliger, besides the Ashtons, 
They were ordinarily friendly together, and Mrs. 
Ellger, of whom more at another time, tried to 
be particularly so. When she married Mr, 
Eliger, he was a widower with one child, a 
daughter, who had since grown to womanhood, 
and it was said that Mrs. Ellger had hopes. 
During the three years that Lou had passed under 
Mr. Eliger’s roof, immediately following his 
father’s death, he and Miss Eliger had been nec- 
essarily much together. When Ashton had felt 
the most bitter against Mr. Ellger and provoked 
with Mrs. Ellger, who naturally sided against 
him, he had not ceased to be friendly with the 
daughter. But with Ashton the interest had 
never gone beyond friendliness and esteem. Mr. 
George Ashton would have made his visits at the 
Eligers, farther apart if it had not been for his 
sister’s step-child. Even as a child she had been 
to him very winning, and Mrs. Ellger found in 
her brother at least a well-wisher for the con- 
summation of her dreams. 

Eliger had early recognized the futility of his 
wife’s desire of bringing Ashton into a nearer 
relationship with themselves, and had long wished 
for some fact that he could handle to turn George 
Ashton against his nephew. 

The sexton was easily led to repeat his story, 
when on the next day Mr. Eliger took occasion 
to visit the cemetery under cover of seeing after 
his family lot. Eilger smiled incredulously when 
the old man had finished, but on leaving the 
cemetery he walked directly to his brother-in- 
law’s home. 

Mr. George Ashton kad but'a half hour before 
finished his dinner, and was consequently feeling 
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in his most amiable frame of mind. Even the 
announcement that Eliger had called to see him 
could not disturb his serenity. 

“Come up into the library; it is cool there,” he 
called over the banisters to Ellger. 

The latter opened the conversation with sundry 
remarks on the weather. 

Mr. Ashton suddenly cut short Ellger’s graphic 
account of a similar season that he remembered 
twenty years before, by asking, sleepily: 

“Oh! Ellger, what’s this story I hear about 
Morgan ?” 

“ Morgan? Morgan?” repeated Ellger, com- 
pletely mystified. He saw his advantage in al- 
lowing Mr. Ashton to give the story, and his 
portrayal of innocence while grasping after some 
idea connected with the name Morgan, which he 
was not sure whether he had heard or not, was 
most excellent in its way. George Ashton quietly 
enjoyed it, as he lay back in his high bamboo 
chair, carelessly dropped his hands into the pock- 
ets of his alpaca coat that hung from his shoul- 
ders conveniently for that purpose, and crossed 
his slippered feet before him, assuming in short 
that hot-weather attitude mach affected by middle- 
aged gentlemen after having dined well and 
there is a probability of something keenly relish- 
able coming to pass while they tranquilly burn a 
weed, 

“You remember the name, I should think,’’ 
said Mr. Ashton, carelessly. 

“ Morgan? Morgan? The Sandtown Morgans 
do you mean?” 

“ N-no,” 

“ Morgan?” A slow, still undecided shake of 
the head, accompanied by an alarming breaking 
out of wrinkles on Eliger’s forehead, made it evi- 
dent that he was rummaging in his memory without 
success. Then he essayed the persuasive method 
of stroking his chin with his left hand, by which 
procedure he appeared to slowly decide that he 
could not run down the thought 1n his mind, 
though not making answer whether he had heard 
the name or not, 

Mr. Ashton’s hands were taking a gentle swing 
in the coat-pockets, backward and forward, while 
their owner waited with exasperating patience, 
and breathed a succession of smoke-rings into the 
air, apparently deeply absorbed in letting them 
off in nice order and regularity, He uncrossed 
and recrossed his legs deliberately, as though a 
half hour would be the smallest trifle of a draft 
on his stock of patience, but soon suggested : 

“ That fellow’s body that Lou laid away so 
handsomely, you know.” 

“Ah! there’s some story going about him, is 
there ?”” 

“Yes; but if you haven’t heard it, it isn’t 
worth listening to.” 

“Oh, come! don’t excite my curiosity, and 
then put me off in this way.” 








“ Well, it is said that there is something dark 
hidden in that grave of Morgan’s, and that Lou 
is interested; but how or in what way it has not 
yet been determined by the wiselings of Zeen’s 
barber shop,” 

“ Then you haven’t much faith in the story?” 

“N-no; but it was odd though, Eliger, 
wasn’t it, that Lou gave himself so much trouble 
and went to the expense he did for a mere casta- 
way?” 

“ Very strange, very strange ;” Ellger assented. 
“ Perhaps there is a foundation to this story.”’ 

“ Plague take the fellow! You would like me 
to believe so,’’ thought Mr. Ashton. Then aloud : 

“It is perhaps, Ellger. But while Louis is the 
subject of conversation, there is something I 
would like to have your opinion about, and that 
is this young widow at the Coxes’. My wife 
tells me Louis is pretty strongly attached that 
way, she believes.” 

“ Indeed!” exclaimed Mr, Ashton, in a different 
tone and becoming all attention, “I had never 
thought of such a possibility, Lou introduced 
me one evening, and I thought she was quite in- 
telligent and pleasing. I am away so much; let 
me see—she is very pretty, isn’t she? Yes, I re- 
member she was; but I really never imagined 
that Lou—” 

“ Well, he is, Mary says; and she can not find 
out from the Coxes who this Mrs. Ball is, nor 
where she came from, more than that she is a 
friend of theirs, At first Mary suspicioned that 
Mrs. Ball was that sister of the Coxes’ who was 
reported lost at sea some years ago, and whose 
real history they might have wished to hide. 
You remember the case, George.” 

“Yes; Bine they called her, and a fine girl she 
was too,” 

“And though Mrs. Ball does resemble Miss 
Bine in a remarkable degree, she is younger than 
the latter would be if living, and not dead as we 
have believed. Then recalling that Mrs. Ball 
appeared at the Coxes’ directly after this corpse 
was found on the track, we have wondered if she 
could be in any way connected with him or a man 
for whom he might have been mistaken. We can 
not say that she is; but putting that with this story 
you have been telling me, there is something 
queer about it, isn’t there ?” 

“ The only point that looks queer to me,” said 
Mr. Ashton, “is that of Lou losing his head.” 
This was no sooner uttered than Mr. Ashton 
wished it unsaid. He had not the slightest doubt 
but that Ellger’s idea was to make trouble between 
himself and Lou, but his momentary disappoint- 
ment at the probable negation of the hopes he 
entertained for his sister’s step-child had taken 
him off his guard. “But we have known the 


Coxes since we were children together, Ellger,” 
he continued, frowning and losing all his passive- 
ness, “and the fact that Mrs.—Mrs—”’ 
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“ Ball.” 

«Yes, Mrs. Ball makes her home there is as- 
surance enough for me that she is, as they say, a 
friend of theirs. What absurd nonsense of yours, 
Eliger, to link her name with this castaway !” 

“It was Mary’s idea,” said Ellger, chival- 
rously, 

“Then sister Mary is trying hard to make 
trouble, and I wish to hear no more of it. I had 
hoped differently of Lou, but if Mrs. Ball is 
worthy of him, George Ashton is the last man to 
try and put an obstacle in his way.” 

“Nor I either, George,” said Ellger, emphatic- 
ally. “But is she worthy of him? that is the only 
question I ask. I do take an interest in Louis, let 
him think what he may of me. But I don’t be- 
lieve you would recognize the lady on the street.” 

“No; I doubt if I would,” admitted Mr. Ash- 
ton. “I have not been in Renton over two weeks 
curing the last six months,” 

“ All we wish,” continued Ellger, “is to feel 
that we have done our duty by Louis, and if he 
should take a step that afterwards should prove to 
have been a bad one, our consciences shall not re- 
prove us for not having spoken a word of caution 
in season,” 

“Eliger, if you are not a hypocrite,’ thought 
Mr. Ashton, “I am doing you a monstrous wrong.” 
Then aloud: ‘ Yes, I have no wish to reprove 
myself on Lou’s account.” 

“ Yet why this reticence of the Coxes? It is 
not unusual for an aunt to take an interest in the 
welfare of her nephew.” 

“Oh, Mary may have imagined it! and then 
she is not invariably conciliatory, particularly to 
the Coxes. Mary has never quite forgiven Lou 
for going there to live.” 

“ But Mary does love Lou, you can’t deny that,” 
rejoined Ellger, with a force that could only come 
of conviction. 

“ Yes, Mary has never forgotten that she is his 
father’s sister, much as she and Lou have dis- 
agreed at times. I should be very sorry to deny 
her love.” 

‘And do you believe that the Misses Cox 
would admit as much ?” 

“They would look at the matter differently 
from you and I,” replied Mr, Ashton, smiling. 
“Put the question to them squareiy, and they 
would admit, what I believe, that Lou's happiness 
is dear to Mary. But, of course, Mary has her 
own opinion as to how that happiness is to be 
made reasonably sure. There they might differ.” 

“ Even admitting that, why must their protégé 
be hedged about with mystery? Who outside of 
themselves knows aught of Mrs, Ball? George, 
they have some secret to hide, depend upon it,” 

“ Ellger, you really interest me. I like a dash 
of mystery when it is harmless.”’ 

Mr, Eliger then made some carefui inquiries in 
relation to certain railroad bonds, as though that 





business had been the occasion of his calling, and 
soon after got up to go. 

“ See here, Ellger,” said Mr. Ashton, detaining 
him, “do me the favor to say nothing outside 
about that absurdity of yours—well, Mary’s, then 
—in relation to Lou and Mrs. Ball.” 

“ Certainly! certainly! I had no intention of 
doing so, But I am regretting that I mentioned 
it to you..”’ ‘ 

“Oh no, no harm done! And as for Mrs. 
Ball, I must make her acquaintance.”’ 

* Don’t come down,” 

“I won't; it is too hot to stir an unnecessary 
foot.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


After Mrs. Ball became a member of the Cox 
household, Ashton rarely missed going to his one 
o’clock dinner, taking fewer lunches around the 
corner; and when going found it was as near if 
not nearer to pass the milliner’s store as to go by 
other streets, even if he did strangely miss Mrs, 
Ball fully one-half the time. The piano that 
once had been “ sister Bine’s” stood in the Miss 
Coxes’ parlor, but it had been rarely touched 
until Mrs. Ball made her ‘home with them, It 
became a not unusual sound of an evening to 
hear Ashton’s violin and that piano moving in 
unison through the scores, while the Misses Cox 
and chance callers listened. - When these musical 
recreations first took place, perhaps on the second 
or third occasion, the Misses Cox, after remain- 
ing present for a time, innocently excused them- 
selves, and went up stairs to the sitting-room “to 
do some sewing,” and Mrs, Ball soon pleaded 
some forgotten duty, and followed after them. 
The third time this had happened, as the Misses 
Cox were leaving the room as usual, Ashton 
turned to them and said— 

* Don’t go; haven’t you noticed that Mrs. 
Ball doesn’t play without she has an audience to 
listen ?” 

‘In that case, sister Cornelia will go and 
bring our sewing here,”’ said Miss Amanda, 
without glancing at either of them. “ Bertha, 
play that last piece over again, won’t you?” 

Mrs. Bail assented, but smilingly denied Ash- 
ton’s charge. However, Miss Amanda noted 
that their presence after that served to keep the 
social home circle unbroken through the evening, 

When Mrs, Ball’s busy season came, and she 
was at times detained in the evening at the 
store, Ashton would accompany one of the 
Misses Cox there to see her home. One evening 
it had been arranged that Miss Cornelia and 
Ashton would go to the store after her, but when 
the moment came Miss Cornelia was so very, 
very busy, that she excused herself, and Ashton 
went alone, Mrs. Ball heard Miss Cornelia’s 
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excuse without paying more than a seeming 
passing attention to it, and when the time came 
she and Ashton went home together, chatting 
pleasantly. However, the next evéning, Ash- 
ton learned that Mrs. Ball had said that no one 
was to come after her, She had made arrange- 
ments thereafter to have her forewoman to ac- 
company her home, having discovered that the 
latter lived but a short distance from the house, 

“ Bertha doesn’t wish to seem to give trouble, 
you know,” said Miss Amanda, making light of 
the matter. 

“It will have to be as she wishes,”’ said Ash- 
ton, “ but I don’t think it is altogether safe for 
even two ladies together to be out late, seeing 
that there are some pretty dark squares between 
here and the store.” 

“ Yes, I said as much to her; but she laughed, 
and insisted that Renton was always orderly and 
quiet.” 

“It is, of course, usually; but a loafer is not 
hard to find anywhere,” rejoined Ashton, going 
off to his room. Miss Amanda’s eyes followed 
him to the room door, and when it had closed 
she nervously rubbed her puckered chin with her 
forefinger. 

A half hour earlier than the time Ashton had 
usually gone to the store, he came down stairs 
again and went out, saying he was going to the 
post-office, 

He was walking along toward it, taking care 
to avcid the usual streets, when he heard a sharp 
scream ahead of him. He instantly recognized 
the voice of Mrs. Ball's forewoman, and giving 
an answering call of coming relief, he ran quickly 
forward. He soon sighted two ladies running 
toward him, and before they met he had recog- 
nized Mrs. Ball and her companion. 

“Some rowdy started out from behind a tree 
box,” said Mrs, Ball, trying not to appear fright- 
ened, “and Ellen screamed him to flight.” 

«Come back with me, and I will start some one 
to hunt him up,” said Ashton, 

«Oh, let him go! I don’t mind now,’’ said the 
young lady, apprehensively. 

“ Yes; please take us home, Mr. Ashton,” said 
Mrs. Ball, pleadingly, taking his right arm. ‘“ My 
bravery, too, has all left me. How came you to 
hear us?” 

“I was on my way to the post-office,” 

“IT am glad you were,” said Mrs, Ball, when 
the young lady had taken his left arm, “1 didn’t 
know how much I really was frightened.” 

“Yes, I can feel your heart beating wildly 
against my arm,” 

“ You should be more generous than to expose 
my weakness to Ellen,” she replied, withdrawing 
her arm to a slight hold on Ashton’s, “She 
talked of fainting when we first began to run, 
and I actually said, ‘Don’t you dare!’ and be- 
gan to drag her along with me.” 








“I recognized her scream,” said Ashton, quietly, 
“and knew at once that you were both in some 
danger. Nothing startles me half as much as a 
womap’s scream.” 

It’s well, then, we did not both scream,” said 
the young lady, archly, as they turned around the 
last corner, and came face to face with the Misses 
Cox, ‘ 

“We couldn’t rest easy thinking of you two 
coming home alone; Ellen, here, usually has her 
brother’s company,” said Miss Amanda, appar- 
ently not having over-heard the remark. 

“TI am sorry I cause you so much trouble,” 
said Mrs. Ball, witha sigh. “I'll be glad when 
I can again stop home in the evenings.” 

“Did you get a letter for either of us, Mr, 
Ashton ?’”’ asked Miss Cornelia, innocently, turn- 
ing around after they had gone on a few paces. 

“No, I didn’t get to the office,” he answered, 

“Oh!” exclaimed Miss Cornelia, apologetic- 
ally. 

When the Misses Cox’s parlor was gained, the 
young lady having been left at her door, Miss 
Amanda walked up to Mrs. Ball, and, taking 
both of her hands within her own, she asked 
tenderly ; 

“My dear, what did Ellen mean by saying 
that it was well that you didn’t both scream? 
You were both very nervous, I noticed. Don’t 
laugh me off! I am sure it was something.” 

“Yes, it was something, good mother; some 
low fellow frightened us, and Mr, Ashton came 
gallantly to our rescue, So, you see, I was fitly 
punished for daring to disregard your wish.” 

“ You will go back to the old plan, will you 
not ?”” 

“ Yes, if you wish,” replied Mrs. Ball, giving 
her a kiss, ‘I was born to make trouble.” 

As in this instance, so it appeared to Ashton 
to be in general, that Mrs. Ball, however much 
pleasure she seemed to take in iis company— 
and he had decided after many doubts that he did 
please her—was never quite easy unless it was 
when others were present,. He had a feeling 
of being “ held off at arm’s length.’’ Not that 
other gentlemen who called at the Miss Coxes’ 
had greater reasons to congratulate themselves, 
for none of them were in the least encouraged, 
graciously as they were treated, If it was neces- 
sary for Mrs, Ball to have a gentleman escort, she 
would usually accept Ashton’s offer ; but wherever 
she could go chaperoned by either of the Misses 
Cox, Ashton found himself, as he termed it, ‘held 
off at arm’s length,” 

Mrs. Ball never danced, declaring herself ‘too 
old.” In the home circle, however, she rarely 
refused to play, sing, or read at Ashton’s request, 
and was amiability itself. 

As has been suggested, the Misses Cox were 
very willing to become Ashton’s allies, but quickly 
recognized the futility of withdrawing their com- 
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pany from “the young folks.” Yet they silently 
hoped for what they could not aid, 

Nexrly ten months had passed since Mrs. Ball 
had came to Renton, when one evening Ashton 
came home about half-past eight o’clock, having 
been a short distance by rail out of the city. He 
found Mrs. Ball alone, seated at the piano, the 
Misses Cox having gone to attend a church busi- 
ness meeting. She inquired if she should order 
him some supper, but he declined on the score of 
having dined late. She had risen from the piano 
and at his request resumed her seat there, while 
he took his violin from its case. 

A half hour passed agreeably, and then she 
suddenly rose, passed across the room to where 
some fresh flowers stood in a vase, and having 
examined them a moment, said— 

“I know you are tired and want to go to bed, 
so I will set youa goodexample. Good-night!” 

“ Don’t go yet,” pleaded Ashton, “It’s early ; 
but if you are tired playing, sit down and keep an 
old man company. ‘The deacon next door will 
not bring the ladies home for an hour.” 

She came slowly back a pace or two, irresolute 
to come or go, and then seated herself near the 
door, hiding the fact that her resolution had cost 
an effort. 

“ Thank you!” said Ashton, merrily. “ Ven- 
erable locks have not yet lost their power to 
command deference, little as there is in common 
between youth and decreptitude.” 

‘One must make a virtue of a necessity some- 
times,’ sme said pleasantly. “ But read me a 
little grandfatherly text ; say the one that begins, 
‘ Early to bed and early to rise,’ and send me off.” 

“Oh! but I’m a wise octogenarian; that text 
is only meant to apply to men—on women it has 
the very opposite effect; and as for myself, an 
octogenarian, like a physician, never practices his 
own advice.” 

“What a shockingly depraved old gentleman 
you are! My respect is fast disappearing. In 
twenty minutes more I should be alarmed to re- 
main near you, and in half an hour deny myself 
as your grandchild, and accuse you of having 
been changed in my great-grandmother’s cradle.” 

“Child! where? where ?—did you discover 
my secret?’ demanded Ashton, in a stage-har- 
rowing voice, rising to stand in mock menacing 
attitude over her, 

Mrs. Ball laughed musically, looking up at 
him with her fair, full throat extended, 

“ Thy beauty saves thee,” he continued. “ It 
arouses my remorse. Yes, I was a pirate’s child, 
and at the dead of night did climb down thy 
great-grandmother’s chimney and substitute my- 
self for her darling infant, William Henry.” 

“Oh, Mr. Ashton! You make me ashamed 
of myself to have started the farce,” she ex- 
claimed, trying to hide her quickly-heightened 
color with a frown, 





“That frown kills him,” rejoined Ashton, 
reseating himself, ‘ The pirate’s child died sud- 
denly in its eighty-first year, killed by a frown. 
Did you ever take part in private theatricals, 
Mrs, Ball? I have been told that I make a 
‘ lovely villain.’ ” 

“No; but I should imagine there might be a 
good deal of harmless fun, if—if—” 

“Tf what?” 

“ If, for instance, the players confined them- 
selves to plots similar to the unwritten one of 
which you have just composed a fragment,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Ball, evidently substituting for what 
she had meant to say. 

Ashton gave her a quick, intelligent glance 

« Yes, you know I didn’t mean that if,” she 
said at once. “I Was going to say, if they 
avoided sentimental plays.” 

** But suppose—” 

Do you know that Miss Amanda's photo- 
graphs came home to-day?” Mrs. Ball said 
quickly, and with more excitement of manner 
than the simple announcement seemed to war- 
rant. ‘“ Here is one. Aren’t they exccllent ?” 

“All of her primness to life, bless her good- 
ness!” 

“1 know you are not making fun of it, Mr. 
Ashton, but mark how well it shows her beauti- 
ful eyes,” 

“ Yes, I do; her kindly soul looks through her 
eyes. But while speaking of private theatricals, 
we are all invited to Mrs. Green’s to-morrow 
night. They have been getting up something 
elaborate in that line,” 

“ Miss Amanda or Miss Cornelia wouldn't go, 
you know,” Mrs. Ball suggested. 

* But can’t I take care of you? I know you 
would enjoy the evening, let their tragedy, com- 
edy, or whatever it is to be, be done poorly or 
well. That is the beauty of private theatricals ; 
if the audience is forced to admire they enjoy it, 
and if the lines are murdered, it is equally en- 
joyable in a different way, Say you will go.” 

** No; I believe I don’t care to go,” said Mrs. 
Ball, pleasantly but decidedly. “I will stay at 
home and be company for Miss Amanda and 
Miss Cornelia, and you can tell us all about it.” 

“ Mrs. Ball, if I thought I could disarm your 
possible resentment, I would like to ask you a 
question.” 

She glanced furtively and apprehensively at 
him, but seeing that his eyes were fixed on the 
flowers across the room, she rejoined mildly— 

“ My worst resentment is light; but don’t ask 
a hard question, I am not bright to-night.” 

“ Why do you avoid me?” he asked, turning 
and regarding her. 


“Do I avoid you?” she asked, startled. “I 
thought I was pleasant ; I try to be.” 
“You are! you are!” he assented. “ But if 


either Miss Cornelia or her sister would have 
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gone to Green’s, you would have gone also; and 
if they had been here a while ago, you would 
not have thought of leaving the room for an 
hour ortwo. I drove you away! Of course I 
have no right to ask you such a question, or force 
myself on your patience.” 

“Oh, you don’t! You are all good tome, I 
have not had a happier home for years,”’ she de- 
clared, much moved. 

“But something does stand between us, does 
make you avoid me, Is it because you see that 
I love you? I do love you; I do hope,i do 
pray to win you.” 

They rose and stood confronting each other. 
Mrs, Ball pale and agitated, and Ashton watch- 
ing eagerly for the slightest hope. 

“Oh, please don’t!’’ she pleaded, pitifully. 

“Thea I offend you, hurt you. You have 
avoided me, then, because you feared I should ?” 

** No, no, you have not offended me; you are 
generous and noble. You have helped to make 
these months pleasant to me—happy months,” 
she protested. 

* But you do not answer me; you do not deny 
that you do avoid me.” 

She bowed her head a moment before replying. 
“Can we not be friends ?’’ she asked. 

“Friends? Oh, Bertha, I want you!—your 
love !” 

* Don’t, don’t speak so!” she pleaded. 
must not; I must not listen!’ 

Ashton startled at this, and then said, in a 
voice more subdued : 

“If your love is elsewhere, pardon me! 1 
have been too blind, too hopeful.” 

* Do not misunderstand me!” she exclaimed 
impulsively, “there is no one whom I esteem 
more, or would sooner trust, But we must not, 
can not be more than friends.” 

“Can not!’”’ he repeated. “Must not! Ber- 
tha, you do love me; I see it in your eyes—your 
voice assures me. What stands between us? I 
am strong in my love, I am ready to move moun- 
tains, Do not mock me!” He advanced as he 
spoke, holding out his hands; but she beseech- 
ingly waved him back, and then sank down on a 
chair, weeping and sobbing bitterly. 

* Oh, why did I stop here?” she moaned, re- 
proaching herself. “I felt it could not last; but 
you were all too kind, too good to me.” 

“Bertha, please do not reproach yourself. 
Why should you, when it makes me happy to 
know that you do love me?” He reached down 
and took one of her hands in his own, but she 
gently and tremulously withdrew it. 

“Mr. Ashton,” she said, with an intense burst 
of resolution, and rising, “ I do not love you; you 
are mistaken, I shall leave Renton to-morrow— 
to-night; I must not remain here.” 

Ashton stood a moment silently regarding her 
in amazement. Never before had he seen her 


“ Vou 





look more beautiful. There was a strange, proud 
loveliness in her face, as she stood there denying 
him; but her eyes soon looked down, and she 
began to move from the room, 

“No; I will go away,” Ashton said quietly, 
detaining her, “ This is your home; my home 
can be anywhere. You shall not be annoyed. 
Your wishes will be respected in everything.” 
She shook her head, not daring to trust her 
voice, . 

“ But I am going away in the morning to Vir- 
ginia,”’ continued Ashton, “and will be gone a 
week or more, and then I shall probably return 
there to remain. Promise me that you will take 
no step looking forward to leaving Renton until 
I return, for I am sure you will not wish to leave 
if you can tolerate me for part of a day. Do 
you promise ?” 

“ Were you going ?” she asked, without raising 
her eyes. 

“Yes; I made the arrangement this afternoon 
to go as soon as I could, and look at these timber 
swamps, and I shall go prepared to accept the 
offer that has been made me.” 

“I will wait,” she assented, and then walked 
rapidly but with a firm tread from the room. 
Ashton saw her pass along the hallway, and list- 
ened eagerly to her light footfalls on the steps. 
As she wurned at the first landing, he was stand- 
ing by the parlor-door, his pale face bowed de- 
jectedly, and listening with parted lips and quiv- 
ering nostrils. Her quickened steps as she fled 
to her room caused him to glance up, but he did 
not catch the low sound of that bitter, bitter sob 
that escaped her before she could close her room 
door. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Absurd as Mr. George Ashton had pronounced 
Eliger’s insinuations, he did not manage to dis- 
miss them entirely during the balance of that 
warm afternoon he had heard them, and they 
popped into his head the next morning directly 
after he was out of bed. 

“T am ashamed of myself! That comes of 
listening to that foxy Ellger,” said the gentleman, 
half aloud, as he paused in his shaving. “I will 
go down and see the Coxes this morning,” he 
continued mentally, “and then go and hunt up 
Ellger and give him my opinion of Mrs. Ball. 
The old fox !—tried to throw all the odium on 
sister Mary, too, though she has a tongue of her 
own, to be sure, I see; Mary has been trying to 
pump one of the Miss Coxes, or both of them 
for that matter, and has been deservedly snubbed. 
Served her right !”’ 

A few minutes after ten o’clock Mr, George 
Ashton rang the Miss Coxes’ door bell, and asked 
for Miss Amanda B, and her sister. 
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Directly Miss Amanda came into the room, 
welcomed Mr. Ashton cordially, and excused her 
sister, who was out shopping. 

“Lou is well, I suppose,” said Mr. Ashton. 
“T have not seen much of him since I came 
home from the West.” 

“Yes, he has been pretty well.” 

* I shall see him at his office in a few minutes.” 

“Then you don’t know that this morning he 
started for Virginia ?” 

“ Virginia ?”” demanded Mr. Ashton, startled. 
* Why, what has sent him off there? What’s 
his object ?” 

“It is to look at some timber lands, swamp 
timber lands,” replied Miss Amanda. “Some 
one has started saw-mills there—I have forgotten 
the name of the place—and they are anxious to 
get Louis interested, That is the substance of 
the explanation he gave me.” 

“It’s the height of rashness for him to go at 
this time of the year,”’ said Mr. Ashton, warmly. 
“I wish I had heard of the scheme. How long 
has he been entertaining it ?” 

“ Quite recently, I think. We never heard of 
it before late last night, when he announced his 
purpose of starting this morning.” 

* Well, I shall find out where he has gone, and 
write to him. He must not expose himself so 
recklessly.” 

“I wish you would write, Mr. Ashton. Louis 
went away looking so poorly that I did my best 
to prevail upon him not to start.” 

“Not well either, eh? Tut! tut! I never 
heard of Lou acting quite as foolishly, and I 
hope he is not going to begin at this time in his 
life. I had hoped, Miss Amanda, to see Lou 
married and settled by now. He would not in 
that case have gone flying off in the way he has, 
to tempt Providence in a Virginia swamp.” 

“Yes, we all wish Louis well,’ said Miss 
Amanda, softly. ‘“ He seems very near to sister 
Cornelia and me.” 

“ And he has the greatest respect for you both, 
as he should have,” rejoined Mr. Ashton, fixing 
his eyes on a large ivorytype, that with its easel 
stood on a bracket in one corner of the room. 
“Of whom is that a likeness, Miss Amanda ?” 

“ Mrs, Ball.” 

“ Mrs. Ball, eh ?” repeated Mr. Ashton, with 
interest, and rising from his chair to examine it 
nearer at hand. 

Miss Cox handed the ivorytype down from the 
bracket, 

“ Ah, yes! 


A relative of yours, I suppose.” 
“ No; she is not a relative.” 


“Oh, excuse me! What a beautiful face—an 
interesting face! Lou introduced me one even- 
ing about dusk, and I really should not have 
known her if I had met her on the street. Well, 
it is not to be longer wondered at that Lou 
doesn’t find his grizzled old uncle entertaining.” 





Miss Cox smiled uneasily. 

“ Does Lou find her entertaining ?” continued 
Mr. Ashton, smiling. “I'll promise not to take 
advantage of his absence.” 

“Yes; I think he 
Amanda, quietly. 

“ More than entertaining, eh ? Lou would wait 
to send the cards before he would make me a 
ray the wiser, if you don’t.” 

“T believe Louis thinks very highly of Mrs. 
Ball, but—” 

“ But I should not ask you such questions. 
You are right, Miss Amanda; perhaps it isn’t 
fair.” 

“Oh, no,” said Miss Amanda, quickly, 
“Your love for Louis is a sufficient guarantee 
that you do not question in idle curiosity.” 

“True! [I do love that boy, and have no 
more selfish wish than to see him happy.” Mr. 
Ashton having laid dewn the ivorytype, took it 
up again, and then having looked at it a few 
moments, replaced it on the bracket. “ Miss 
Amanda,” he continued, “I am coming down 
some evening to take tea with you—some evening 
when Mrs. Ball will be home, If I am half as 
much pleased with her as with her picture, we 
will soon be good friends, I like her looks 
immensely,” 

“We are home, you know, nearly every even- 
ing. You can scarcely come amiss, But we 
will be prepared for you if you will send word 
any day as late as when Louis comes home to— 
to—’’ Miss Amanda hesitated, and then paused 
to master a lumpy feeling that came into her 
throat. 

“When he comes home from Virginia, you 
mean,” suggested Mr. Ashton. “Shall I get 
you a glass of water ?” 

“No, I thank you. I meant to say, any day 
when Louis comes home to dinner; but we may 
net have him to many more dinners. He led us 
to believe that he would make Virginia his 
home, only returning here to close out his busi- 
ness.” 

* Close out his business here! Make Virginia 
his home!’ exclaimed Mr. Ashton, amazed. 
“ You must surely have misunderstood him.” 

“I hope I have, but not according to his own 
words. Do you think he was in any money 
trouble? He had, I’m sure, something depress- 
ing on his mind, hard as he tried to hide it.” 

“I can’t imagine it; Lou has been doing 
pecuniarily well for a long time. But—ah!” 
Mr. Ashton brought down his hand emphatically 
against his knee. ‘I have an inkling.” 

Miss Cox too had imagined that she had 
discovered a ray of light, but she did not feel 
at liberty to reveal it; and besides, she had 
not had an opportunity to test her supposition. 
Bertha had not appeared at the early hour that 
Ashton took his departure, having, as Ashton 
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mentioned, seen each other over night. But then 
Bertha had come down stairs while the Misses 
Cox were engaged in the garden among their 
flowers, and, drinking a cup of coffee, had left 
the house betore they knew that she had made 
her appearance. However, even in this there 
might be nothing more than the message she had 
left with the girl, that being in a hurry she 
wouldn’t wait for the regular breakfast. 

Mr. Ashton having announced that he sus- 
picioned a probable cause for his nephew’s hasty 


departure, took a turn up and down the room,- 


and then paused before Miss Cox. 

“Miss Amanda, you are an old friend of the 
family,” he said, “and you know our weakness 
as well as anyone. There is a story going around 
in some circles which started, as far as I am able 
to trace it, in Zeen’s shop, and suggests that there 
is something hidden, if not disreputable, in the 
interest that Lou took in regard to the body of 
that man Morgan who some time ago was found 
killed on the railroad. You remember, no doubt,” 

“ Yes,” answered Miss Amanda, reservedly. 

“ Well, I want to say right here that I would 
be ashamed to listen to such a story if it was not 
to kill it. Lou may have known something of 


the man which he has not published from the 
house-top, but beyond such a possibility it is a 
I could have no other opin- 
Yesterday, Mr, Ellger—to do Lou a favor, 
of course—came to see me with that story on the 


base and idle story. 
ion, 


end of his tongue, I suspicioned him—I may be 
wrong, but I always suspicion him—and I tried 
him by referring to the story myself. He was 
surprised to hear it, of course, but overdid the 
matter, and then improvised a sequel which if it 
doesn’t stamp him as the originator of the first 
part, I’m greatly mistaken. And that was that—” 
Mr. Ashton seated himself and looked very hard 
for a moment at a figure in the carpet, while he 
mentally revolved his dilemma. “I had hoped,” 
he resumed, less at ease, “ to have escaped this, 
but it seems to me that I have gone too far to 
stop. That you will be indignant and shocked 
at what I shall say, I haven’t a doubt, but if you 
never knew Eliger before you will know him 
now. I will find my compensation in remember- 
ing your indignation to spur my own on when I 
put Ellger to confusion.” 

Miss Amanda started, wondering what terrible 
reflection Mr. Ellger had made. 

“ That man, Miss Amanda, seeing the attention 
that Lou has been paying to Mrs. Ball, and hop- 
ing to move me against him, had the audacity in 
my library yesterday to insinuate that as Mrs. 
Ball had first appeared at your house about the 
time that this man Morgan was killed, and they 
could not pump anything out of you about her— 
mark that !—she might have been connected with 
him or the Morgan that he was supposed to be. 
Was there ever a more infamous insinuation !” 





The blood rushed into Miss Amanda’s face, and 
then receded, leaving her cheeks and lips pale 
and trembling. 

“ I] should have ordered him out of the house,” 
continued Mr, Ashton, ‘‘and then I would not 
have felt so mean as I do now repeating his 
words, even if it is with the best of intentions. 
You may despise me even for repeating it, but I 
could not feel easy until J had decided to come 
to you.” 

“Oh, I do wish Louis was here,’ said Miss 
Amanda, nervously tapping the floor with her 
right slipper, and in spite of her firmness a few 
tears would dim her eyes. 

“I don’t know,” said Mr. Ashton, shaking his 
head, “ Lou would be for rushing off and cow- 
hiding Ellger, which, though he richly deserves 
it, we would have to forbid.” 

“I was not thinking of revenge; but if—” 
Miss Amanda paused, and then began again 
energetically: “ Mr. Ashton, we believe that 
Bertha Ball is all that is good and pure, if—” 

“Stop! please stop!” exclaimed Mr, Ash- 
ton, warmly. ‘She needs no vindication; as I 
told Eliger instantly, her being your friend 
and under your roof was to me guarantee 
enough. And more than that, if Lou wished 
and could marry the lady, why God speed them! 
I must not, will not listen to any vindication or 
explanation! Now, Miss Amanda, though there 
is nothing clear in all this to explain Louis’ hur- 
ried departure, it is suggestive, and I shall find 
out where he is and write to him, Eliger, how- 
ever, is cunning, and would not repeat his 
insinuations where he thought he was not safe; 
so please leave him to me.” 

“I wish to have nothing to do with him,” 
answered Miss Amanda, shuddering. 

“I am afraid, Miss Amanda, that a little of 
your feeling of revulsion is for me; but if you 
believe that I am honest in my respect for your 
friend, I won’t mind it.” 

“I do believe you; but I wish—” 

* Then, that is all I ask or must allow; and 
when | hear from Lou, you shall know it at 
once,” 

Mr. Ashton had not gone far in his inquiries 
in regard to his nephew’s visit to Virginia before 
he found the gentleman whom Ashton had vis- 
ited the day previous, and who was interested in 
the timber swamps. The gentleman expressed 
his surprise that Ashton had started at once. 
He had not even thought of going until after the 
first hard frost, as he had been strongly cau- 
tioned to escape the summer malaria, 

‘I shall telegraph to him,” said Mr. Ashton, 
having learned the address: and for this purpose 
went directly to the telegraph office. The mes- 
sage was written out, and then Mr. Ashton 
paused to consider whether Lou would pay any 
attention to it under certain possible circum- 
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stances. Mr. Ashton tore up the message, rushed 
home, and half an hour afterward was seated in 
the cars leaving Renton, and hoping to make the 
connections southward, 

Four days later, or rather on the fourth day, 
Mr. George Ashton dismounted near the edge of 
a Virginia swamp from a rickety seat in a more 
dilapidated vehicle running on four wheels, 
which the sable John in charge denominated the 
Langly Mills express wagon. 

Mr. Ashton, as directed, walked toward one 
end of the nearest building, and knocking, heard 
a well-known voice call cheerlessly : 

“ Aunty, please don’t bother me; I can not eat 
any dinner.” 

Mr. Ashton opened the door and discovered a 
desk, two or three chairs, and two cots, distribuied 
about a bare unpainted room, Louis Ashton was 
seated at the desk with a partly-written letter be- 
fore him, and the uncle was immediately struck 
with his unwholesome appearance. He glanced 
up, and then sat a moment incredulously eying 
the gentleman who appeared so strangely before 
him. 

“Uncle George Ashton !’”’ he exclaimed, rising 
and clasping his hand, “ What are you doing 
here? Where did you come from ?” 

Mr. Ashton regarded him a little longer before 
speaking, while he shook hands. Then: “I’m 
here because I knew you would be a dead man 
in two weeks if you stopped here. Even if it is 
advisable to invest in this timber business, it is 
almost rash to come here and remain over night 
at this time of the year,” . 

“It was not wise, I admit; but I decided to 
come so quickly that the risk was overlooked.” 

“It will be fortunate if you haven’t to pay the 
risk at a heavy cost,’”’ said Mr. Ashton. 

“* There is nothing for me to suppose, then, but 
that your anxiety for me has put you to the trou- 
ble of coming on this uncomfortable journey. 
Uncle George, you deserve a better nephew! I 
came here—”’ 

“Stop, Lou! Don’t tell me-now why you 
came here; wait until we get home. I know that 
these horrid swamps alone wouidn’t have brought 
you here at this time of the year; but whether you 
were wise in coming, aside from the personal 
danger you have run, we won’t say. Come, go 
home!” 

* | was beginning to think of doing so before 
you opened the door.” 

“Then we will start at once. That rattle-trap 
called an express wagon is waiting around some- 
where outside. Do you wish to finish your let- 
ter 7°” 

“* No,” replied Ashton, catching up the sheet 
and tearing it into small pieces. If he had wished 
to finish writing that letter, he would not have 
been minded to start for Renton on that after- 


noon, 





CHAPTER VIII. 

A week after Ashton had left Renton he saw it 
again; or at least he might have seen that part of 
it which he traversed ina carriage from the depot 
to the Miss Coxes’ door, if his eyes had been less 
heavy from fever. The last morning of the re- 
turn journey he awoke with a chill and a head- 
ache, and toward noon Mr. George Ashton saw a 
fever coming on, and apprehensively consulted 
the time-table. The train was due and arrived 
at Renton at four o’clock, when Mr. Ashton, al- 
most lifting his nephew into the carriage, had him 
quickly driven to the door, hailing the family 
physician in passing his door, 

By that time Ashton had began to lose his 
head, and the fever continued to deepen. The 
doctor saw the patient put to bed, and prescribing 
for him, left to call again later. He shook his 
head when the uncle, accompanying him down 
to the street door, explained where the young 
man had passed several nights. 

When Mrs. Ball entered the house, some little 
time before supper, she at once noticed Ashton’s 
straw hat in the hallway, She paused looking at 
it a moment, with a troubled brow, before taking 
off her own hat. 

“Mr. Ashton has got home, Mrs. Ball,’ an- 
nounced the colored priestess of the kitchen, 
looking to see who had entered. 

“ Has he?” Mrs. Ball said quietly. 

“ Yes, ma’am; and he’s brought a fever with 
him.” 

“Brought what?” she 
quickly. 

“A fever. He’s sick in bed with a fever, I 
guess he couldn't have got here if his Uncle 
George hadn't been along with him. The doctor 
don’t say what sort of fever it is, but I saw him 
coming down stairs talking to Mr. George, and 
he shook his head kind of solemn-like.” 

“ Where is Miss Amanda or Miss Cornelia— 
up stairs?” asked Mrs. Ball, with a tremor in 
her voice. 

“Yes, ma’am; but I wouldn’t be uneasy. I 
guess it’s oaly bilious. Virginia is a powerful 
place for bilious; my old mcther used to live 
down there,” 

At the head of the flight of steps Miss Amanda 
was met, starting to descend. 

“ Louis has come home ill with a fever, Ber- 
tha,” she said, “ but I hope it will be nothing 
serious.” 

“TI am very sorry,” rejoined Bertha, sofily, 
without meeting Miss Amanda’s eyes. 

Some one opened and closed a door in the 
direction of Ashton’s room, and between the 
opening and closing a wild, incoherent call 
escaped from within. 

Bertha started and looked searchingly into Miss 
Amanda’s face. “Is he so bad ?” she demanded. 

“ He is a little wild; he did not recognize me 


demanded, turning 
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a moment ago,” replied Miss Amanda, stealing 
an arm around Bertha, ; 

They walked together in silence to the bed- 
room door of the latter, and Miss Amanda would 
have entered. 

“ Please don’t come in now,” pleaded Bertha. 

Miss Amanda kissed her forehead before turn- 
ing away, and she quickly entered the room and 
turned the key. 

“ Poor child,” whispered Miss Amanda, shak- 
ing her head as she went down stairs. “ Poor 
child, what is in her heart that is so heavy ?” 

The next day Ashton’s malady was pronounced 
a case of typhus fever, and a round of weary days 
began in the household of the Misses Cox. 

Mr. George Ashton must send his famous 
nurse of a housekeeper, though the Misses Cox 
were not less known for their skill, and came 
and went himself a dozen times a day. 

Bertha went gravely to and fro, and did quietly 
what little under the circumstances she was able 
to do for the sufferer or those who had him in 
charge. Miss Amanda often secretly scanned 
her face when they were alone together, but with 
but little satisfaction. There was suddenly scant 
confidence between them on any subject. Ber- 
tha’s cheeks were flushed, her lips feverish, and 
a wild fire would come into her eyes whenever 
Ashton’s name was mentioned in her hearing. 
But beyond these little facts, only noted particu- 
larly by Miss Amanda, it would not have been 
thought that the fever-tossed man was to Mrs. 
Bali more than an ordinary friend whose mis- 
fortune touched her. She had planned with 
Miss Cornelia to go to the sea-shore for a few 
weeks, but that plan was necessarily abandoned. 
Each day she went to the store and passed the 
fewest hours possible there; and the days came 
and went in that uneventful, wearying way that a 
sickness in a house causes. 

The fever must run its course. The doctor 
was hopeful, as doctors usually are in such cases, 
and the sick man had a fine constitution to help 
fight the fever. 

Bertha was standing with her hat on at her 
store door one afternoon, pausing a moment to 
answer some question asked from within, when 
Mr. George Ashton drove rapidly up to the door 
in the doctor’s carriage. She broke off in the 
middle of her answer, and hurried to the carriage 
side, tremulous with fear and her bosom panting, 
apprehensive of the worst. 

“Lou is worse—sinking probably,” Mr. Ashton 
said, hoarsely, “and Miss Amanda—” 

But Bertha was in the carriage by his side be- 
fore he could say more. 

“Drive! drive quickly!” she exclaimed, 
fiercely ; and then leaned her head wearily against 
the side of the carriage, burying her face in her 
handkerchief. 

The front door was opened by Miss Amanda, 





and Bertha went silently with her to the room 
door. The doctor had just come out and he 
nodded for them to enter; but Miss Amanda only 
opened the door, and Bertha passed swiftly in and 
directly to the bed side, 

Miss Cornelia, passing out at the farther door, 
saw her drop on her knees, casting her hat be- 
hind her, and bend tenderly and passionately 
down over Ashton’s head with outstretched arms. 
Then, there was a low murmur of voices heard 
by those who stood without. 

Twenty minutes later the doctor said, with a 
cheerful twinkle in his eyes: 

“ That remedy you sent for, Miss Amanda, has 
a magic touch beyond anything my art can boast 
of. Lou’s pulse now has three times the strength 
it had half an hour ago, when there wasn’t much 
left of it. There is now no immediate danger, 
and I will come again after tea.” 

“It is strange Louis knew her at all,” said 
Miss Cornelia, when the doctor had left, “* having 
been so wild to-day.” 

“ I don’t think so now,” replied Miss Amanda ; 
* but I tremble to think how near I had not sent 
for Bertha, I believe she saved him,” 

Bertha has not been like herseif since first 
Louis went away,” said Miss Cornelia, “and 
harder to understand since he has been ill.” 

“ Yes,” assented Miss Amanda; “and I have 
puzzled myself enough to see things clearly. 
Not that I do now, but | pray we soon will.” 

“ You mean ?—” 

“ Well, I mean for one thing, Cornelia, that 
we have always noticed that Bertha seemed to be 
pleased with Louis against herself, and yet 
always discouraged and tried to discourage his 
advances. I do believe that if he had come 
home any night and said, ‘ Mrs, Ball, I expect to 
marry Miss So-and-so next fall,’ she would have 
congratulated him on the spot—tried to do so, at 
least.” 

The next morning the doctor promised to have 
Ashton sitting up in ten days, or a fortnight at 
the farthest, 

“But I am robbed of the credit of saving 
him,”’ said the good-humored doctor confiden- 
tially to Mr. George Ashton, and nodding toward 
Bertha seated in the adjoining room. 

Bertha resumed her old footing of confidence 
with the Misses Cox, as if it had never been 
suspended; and though Miss Amanda could not 
have confessed to have ceased to be “ puzzled,” 
Ashton, in his weakness, seemed to be pretty 
well content. 

Mrs. Ellger, with commendable zeal, had come 
from time to time to give her assistance in the . 
sick-room; but when Ashton began to mend she 
appeared there still oftener, sometimes drop- 
ping in and out half a dozen times aday. It 
was soon evident that Ashton would be pleased 
to have her visits less frequent. Mrs. Eliger, 
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however, was a lady slow to take a hint when 
not so disposed. Ashion jocularly referred to 
her occasionally as “my aunt, the commodore.” 

The first afternoon he was able to sit up, Mrs. 
Ellger was heard fighting her way up the stairs, 
against the girl’s repeatedly asserted statement 
that Mr. Louis was asleep; and that ungrateful 
young man fervidly wished that some one would 
lock the room door. He was found apparently 
in the state the girl had described, when Mrs. 
Eliger entered the sick room and assumed com- 
mand, 

“Ah, lemonade!” she exclaimed, with her 
light shawl half off, as she pounced down on a 
pitcher of that refreshing article. “Ahem!’— 
looking at the girl—* bring me some more sugar ; 
this lemonade isn’t sweet enough,” 

“[’m sure it is,” growled Ashton, forgetting 
that he was supposed to be in a profound sleep. 

“ No, Louis, this lemonade is not sweet enough, 
not near; and if you have been partaking of it in 
its present acidulous state, serious consequences 
may result. You are not mending as rapidly as 
I should wish to see.” 

“I’m sure the lemonade is all right,’’ persisted 
Ashton, 

Miss Cornelia here interposed, and suggested 
that as the article had been just brought tw the 
room, it would not be an astonishing discovery if 
the sugar needed to be stirred from the bottom 
of the pitcher and dissolved. 

Did Mrs, Ellger admit the impeachment ? Not 
very directly. As she dashed the silver spoon 
around, causing the liquid to foam again, she was 
mildly provoked, 

“ How very careless of servants to bring lem- 
onade into a sick-room in such a crudely-prepared 
state,” she said, watching the moving spoon. “ I 
have always said, Miss Cornelia, that you were 
too easy with your serving-people. If I had 
them under me a few weeks | would either break 
up their careless ways or break with them,” 

Ashton mumbled something unintelligible, that 
bore reference to some one paralyzing their arm. 

“ Yes, Louis, here is your lemonade much im- 
proved. Oh!—don’t wantit? Yourfan? Yes, 
I see it’s fallen on the floor. How thoughtless 
not one of us to have noticed that you had dropped 
it. But I have just come in, and have not yet 
quite suited my eyes to the subdued light. Don’t 
want the fan? No; a sick person will lose all 
desire for what they crave if the wish is not in- 
stantly fulfilled as soon as expressed. Some one 
please sit nearer Louis, that he may not require to 
exert himself when asking for anything; it’s very 
weakening. Miss Cornelia, I must insist on your 
going and taking a nap.” 

“ Thank you, Mrs, Ellger, but I’m not feeling 
the need of one,” 

“1 must insist on you taking a nap, Miss Cor- 
nelia. You are worn out,” 





Ashton spoke in a low tone, so low that it was 
meant for no one's ears but Bertha’s, that he de- 
voutedly wished some one would feel worn out 
and go take a nap. 

“ What’s that, Louis? Worn out, of course, 
she is; even the poor sick boy can see that you 
are. Now, don’t think of getting up until I send 
some one to call you. And you, Mrs. Ball, you 
need rest too; you are not as robust as you think.” 

“I have lost no rest, Mrs. Eliger,’” replied 
Bertha. “I have been able to do but very little 
for Mr. Ashton,” 

“ But I am sure you have; your looks show it. 
No one must over-tax themselves when there are 
so many willing friends to call upon.’”’ 

There was a certain conclusive ring about Mrs. 
Ellger’s “wills” and “ musts,” peculiarly her 
own, 

Mr. George Ashton then opened the room 
door and looked in. 

“ Brother George,” said Mrs. Ellger, quickly, 
“I really think you had better not come in at 
present. ‘Too many persons in the room at once 
is apt to produce more or less confusion very 
annoying to the sick.”’ 

That gentleman, though he was conscious of 
the fact that he was never given to great hilarity 
in a sick-room and felt himself quite able to re- 
press any improbable desire to break out into a 
jig or skip in ieap-frog over the chair backs, yet 
allowed himself to be ordered below as the 
“ commodore’s”’ right hand waved the word of 
command. 

“Mrs. Ball, I’m afraid you are talking too 
much with Louis,’ said Mrs. Ellger, after a time, 
“he appears a litle feverish and excited.” 

Louis was somewhat excited, though not more 
than might be expected considering the labor he 
had been performing. He had thrown a number 
of imaginary missles into different parts of the 
room as they were in succession occupied by a 
certain lady. It may have been that Mrs, Eliger 
received these unknown favors, as she had duly 
inspected all the medicines, the contents of Miss 
Amanda’s work basket, sent for some ice, and 
ordered Louis a lunch. 

Louis was not in need of a lunch. 

Yes, ne was; she saw his need in his eyes. 

The lunch came, and Louis still refused, 

“ Well, my boy, if you will not eat I can’t 
force you,” said Mrs. Ellger, “and though the 
time still wants an hour before my tea, I will set 
you a good example.” 

As soon as Mrs. Ellger had quite finished the 
lunch, she was overwhelmed with mortification 
at not having consulted Bertha’s appetite. 

“ Isn’t that some one calling you, Mrs. Ball ?” 
Mrs. Eliger asked, listening. 

Bertha rose and left the room, Mrs. Ellger’s 
design being to her too unmistakably apparent to 
be misundersiood. Ashion was sitting at the 
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moment with his eyes closed, and did not suspect 
that the call had not been a genuine one, Mrs. 
Eilger, finding herself, as she wished, alone with 
her nephew, came at once and took a seat by 
him. 

* Louis,” she said, “there is something that I 
have been intending to ask you in contidence, for 
a long time.” 

Ashton opened his eyes again and turned his 
face toward her, 

* And that is,’’ she continued,‘ who are Mrs. 
Ball’s connections? I never heard from either of 
the Misses Cox.” 

Ashton had thrust out his hand with seeming 
carelessness and touched his call-bell, and from 
the adjoining room Miss Cornelia immediately 
answered, to Mrs. Ellger’s inward chagrin. 

“Ah! Well, come in, Miss Cornelia,’’ said 
Ashton, “ Aunty, you will have to excuse me, 
but I am really sick-tired, and when you go 
down stairs, please send up Uncle George. I 
want him to help me to the bed.” 

* Well, Lou,’”’ said Mr, Ashton, as he parted 
with him in the evening, “as you are discharging 
your nurses pretty fast, I must claim to be the 
next one. I expect to start for down Maine to- 
morrow, and will be gone about a month. As I 
come back I shall stop over in New York a week 
or more, Then you are to come over there, and 
we are to have a good time together. Agreed ?” 

* Yes,” 

“ Good-by! Keep me posted how you are 
getting along,” continued Mr. Ashton, shaking 
hands around and ending with Bertha. “ Take 
good care of Lou, Bertha. You won’t mind an 
old man calling you by your Christian name, 
will you? I thought not.’’ 





CHAPTER IX. 


Mr. Ellger had met Mr. George Ashton two 
days after his return from that solicitous journey 
to Virginia, 

‘‘How is Louis’ fever progressing ?” asked 
Eliger. 

“Tt has taken a firm hold on him,” replied 
Mr. Ashton, “It is a deep fever,” 

“1 am truly sorry.” 

“See here, Eliger,” said Mr, Ashton, “ you 


have kept quiet, I suppose, about that barber-shop | 


story, and so forth ?” 

“Yes; you had my promise.” 

“ Well, then, drop it altogether.” 

“You have satisfied yourself that there is noth- 
ing to ground it upon, have you ?” 

“Yes, I am perfectly satisfied,” replied Mr. 
Ashton. 

“You could approach Louis in confidence, you 
see, and he would not have listened to me, That 
was why I came to you.” 

VoL, ciu.—16. 





“Approach Lou?” said Mr, Ashton. “ You 
ought to be assured, Eliger, that I have not.” 

“It appeared probable to me that you might 
have done so while you were together down in 
Virginia,” explained Eliger. “ By-the-way, they 
say Louis went there to look at swamp timber 
lands, That was a queer idea. It is well you 
went to persuade him nut to invest.” 

“ Yes,” assented Mr, Ashton, dryly, 

“It was the Misses Cox, then, who satisfied 
you, was it?’’ continued Ellger, his mind single 
to one idea, 

“Yes; I saw Miss Amanda before I went 
away, and—’”’ 

“Swore you to secrecy, no doubt,’ suggested 
Eliger, ironically. 

“I am under the necessity of disappointing 
you,”’ retorted Mr. Ashton. ‘* There was noth- 
ing to make a secret of as far as I was able to see.” 

“‘1 am very glad to hear you say so.” 

** Miss Amanda assured me that Mrs. Ball was 
very dear to herself and sister,’’ said Mr. Ashton. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Eliger, with renewed in- 
terest, “and you—” 

«And I didn’t ask who Mrs. Ball’s father was, 
or who her cousin is, nor pry into what was not 
my business,’’ exclaimed Mr. Ashton, warmly. 

“ Then you really learned—asked nothing ?” 

“ Not 1!” answered Mr. Ashton, frowning. 

“Your confidence is very flattering,” said 
Eliger; “ but there could have been no offense 
given by a simple inquiry as to where Mrs, Ball 
hailed from,” ‘ 

“ Offense? Certainly not; but I didn’t ask, 
and neither shall I.” 

“ As you please, of course,” said Ellger frown- 
ing in his turn, “ My motives were as disinter- 
ested as yours are at this moment. If you are sat- 
isied we will let the whole matter rest, for the 
present at least.” 

“Yes; let it rest, so say I,’ exclaimed Mr. 
Ashton, approvingly. “I have met Mrs. Ball 
several times since poor Lou has been laid on his 
back, and the man or woman who makes me be- 
lieve that she is not worthy of Lou undertakes a 
difficult task. Let’s have no more insinuations.” 

“Insinuations!"" growled Ellger, when he 
walked away. ‘This conversation made plain to 
him that his belief was not only not disproved, 
but that he might take new hope. ‘“ Miss Cox 
was pleased enough)’ reasoned Eliger, “ not to be 
asked some plain questicns. George is a goose, 
but I will not rest satisfied in that easy way.” 
Consequently, Eliger without again alluding to 
the matter, except to his wife, went stealthily to 
work to trace every possible suspicion to its 
farthest limit, The expense he necessarily placed 
himself under, large as it was, he knew would be 
but slight in comparison to the gain he would be 
assured of by substantiating his case against Mr. 
George Ashton’s then probable heir, 
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One evening Mr. Ellger sat down excitedly at 
his desk with Mrs. Eliger at his elbow, and dashed 
off the following letter to Mr. Ashton, directed 
to his address in Maine :— 

“You will be able to recall my solicitude in 
regard to our nephew Louis’ interest in that 
friend of the Misses Cox, who goes by the name 
of Mrs. Ball. You made light at the time of 
points that to me seemed to warrant our inquiring 
into her antecedents for Louis’ sake. But I 
could not rest easy, feeling as I did, However, 
I make haste to say that I hope that Louis is in 
no way to be reproached in what I am about to 
reveal, and that by our mutual counsel carefully 
and promptly tendered him, he mray be saved 
from a fate that he would in sorrow remember to 
his death. I have undoubted evidence taken 
from the marriage register that this Mrs. Ball was 
married in Quebec to William Morgan on the 
morning of July 2gth, 1870, and in the name of 
Bertha Ball. Having made this clear beyond 
question, I then turned to trace Morgan, and here 
I encountered my greatest difficulty. But I 
started with the belief that the body buried in 
our cemetery was not William Morgan’s, and 
that the woman or Louis knew it. I have never 
faltered in that belief. It was William Morgan 
who gave the sexton five dollars. William Mor- 
gan is or was a month ago living in New York 
city, and I am expecting every day to be informed 
of his exact whereabouts. It is evident what the 
woman’s object is; but Louis puzzles me sorely, 
much as I wish to thigk of him as an intended 
victim to her wiles who may yet be saved. The 
day before you left for Maine, and while these 
facts were of course yet unrevealed, my wife was 
calling on Louis and tovk advantage of an op- 
portunity to question him in a quiet, off-handed 
way of Mrs. Ball, as she calls herself. I wish he 
had answered, little as he might have known ; but 
he ignored his aunt's question, and all but ordered 
her out of the room. Now, there is no one who 
has more influence with Louis than yourself, 
I confess it in sorrow but it is my belief, that if at 
this moment I should take this letter and show it 
to Louis, believing him innocent, that he would 
tear the paper into fragments before my face and 
precipitate the act we most dread, He has no 
confidence in me, and his aunt dreads to act, 
fearing lest she should succeed no better. We 
must come together quickly and consult, and act 
in whatever way shall be decided to be the most 
expedient, I earnestly hope that you will not 
lose an hour after receiving this letter before 
starting for Renton; and we believe you will 
not,” 

Mr. Ellger not content in signing the letter 
himself, had his wife to add her signature, and 
then hopefully posted it in time for the evening 


mail, 
= * * * 7 . 





Two weeks after Mr. George Ashton had started 
for M.ine, Ashton was attending to his business 
nearly as usual, But as he had grown stronger 
he realized that he had not apparently advanced 
a step nearer to consummation in his love, 

Miss Amanda’s hope that she would svon be 
able “ to see things clearly” found little to support 
it and it began to fade asillusory. At Mr. George 
Ashton’s request Miss Amanda had refrained 
from speaking to his nephew of Ellger’s visit; 
that gentleman assuring her that Ellger was 
ashamed of himself. 

As Ashton sat in the Misses Cox’s parlor, Bertha 
playing and the sisters listening, it might have 
been as though the weeks that had passed, he- 
ginning with that bitter night, had been but the 
time of a long dream. The only real difference 
that he could feel sure of was that then he ad- 
dressed her as Mrs. Ball and now used only her 
Christian name. He feared so soon to press his 
suit lest in unwise haste he should cause such 
another crisis like the last, and he waited on from 
day to day, gathering impatience with his strength, 

The noon of the day that Ashton finally heard 
of the “‘sexton’s yarn,” for so he termed it—his 
name being omitied by the narrator—while stand- 
ing at Mrs. Ball’s door waiting for her to draw on 
her gloves, a funeral cortege passed by with many 
flowers resting upon the casket. They both 
watched it pass, and then walked together along 
the street. 

“ You have wondered that you were not thanked 
for those flowers you had placed on Mr, Morgan’s 
grave,” she said, ill at ease and softly. “ But 
don’t think me very hard-hearted: I can not, I 
have no right, even if I wished to thank you, 
His death was a mercy to me, more than you 
know.” 

It was the first time she had referred to the 
grave since coming to Kenton. 

“I Aave supposed that you put them there,” 
said Ashton. “ But I heard to-day a wonderful 
story about a mysterious man having done it.” 

“* Who—who was he ?”’ Bertha asked, looking 
up into his face with a startled expression. 

“No one seems to know,” answered Ashton, 
with a deprecating smile. “ But let me assure 
you, Bertha, let him be who he may, he will not 
trouble you. Think no more about it.” 

“Mr. Ashton—Lou—will you be home to- 
night ?” Bertha asked, after they had gone ona 
little distance. 

“Yes,” Ashton replied, joyfully; but his joy 
did not meet a response. 

“Miss Amanda and Cornelia will be out this 
evening,” Bertha continued, with an effort, “ and 
I have something—something I must tell you— 
Something I should have told you before—never 
have concealed; but I am weak—so weak! If 
you had not returned home ill, you would have 
known it that day.” 
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“Twill be at home all the evening,” Ashton ! apologetic shriek and turned to retreat, but then 


said, hiding all curiosity. 

Suddenly Bertha paused in her walk, seemed 
about to speak, and then hesitated. ‘ No, no; I 
cannot now!” she said almost with a groan, and 
then walked on again. 

“No; wait, wait,” Ashton exclaimed, quickly. 

As they were about to enter the house, Bertha 
turned io Ashton and said : 

“ Please let me return alone to the store,” 

He assented with a look. 

In the afternoon Bertha returned home un- 
usually early, was flushed and nervous, and 
acknowledged to a headache when questioned 
by the Misses Cox. When Ashton called at the 
store, he found that Bertha had gone on, leaving 
an excuse with her forewoman. 

“Mrs, Ball didn’t seem a bit like herself all 
the afternoon,” remarked that blue-eyed young 
lady, narrowly noting the effect of her words 
upon Ashton, “ That is after that big letter with 
a red seal came.” 

“A headache, perhaps,” said Ashton, care- 
lessly, though not unmindful of the remark. 

On reaching home Ashton found that Bertha 
had excused herself, assuring the solicitous Misses 
Cox that a cup of tea and a night’s rest was all she 
needed. However, she could not prevail upon 
the ladies not to give up their church meeting. 

Ashton passed the evening over a magazine, 
though it is doubtful if he could have given a 
very clear synopsis of its contents, much as he 
turned the pages. 

On the ensuing morning, while Ashton was 
waiting in the sitting-room for the sound of the 
breakfast bell, Bertha walked into the room, and 
closed the door after her. The sight of her 
intensely pale face startled him to his feet, 
thinking she was about to sink to the floor, But 
Bertha motioned him from her, and began to 
speak in measured, painful calmness. 

Miss Amanda rang the breakfast bell three 
times with intervals between. Then her “ young 
people” not appearing, she declared she was 
* all out of patience waiting,” and went up stairs 
to explore the sitting-room. As she opened the 
door she heard Ashton exclaim in the most ener- 
getic manner : 

“ Never; you are mine !” 

Then she saw his great arms swiftly catch the 
seeming half-shrinking form of Bertha into his 
clasp. Miss Amanda’s shoulders gave a sudden 
upward twitch, but she tried to look as if she saw 
nothing unusual, and said : 

“I suppose you didn’t hear the breakfast bell; 
I rang three times.” 

Then Miss Cornelia, having waited and won- 
dered what had become of the searcher, walked 
noiselessly upstairs and into the room, and dis- 
covered Ashton standing near a chair in which 
Bertha sat sobbing. Miss Cornelia gave a little 





saw her sister standing by one of the windows. 
Before any one had spoken there was a ring at the 
front door, and Ashton went part way down 
stairs to take and openatelegram. As he read 
it he gathered that it was a night message, and 
dated frém Providence, under date of the previ- 
ous day. 

“To-morrow, meet me at the St. Nicholas 
Hotel, New York. Very important. Bring Miss 
Amanda with you. GEORGE ASHTON.” 

Had Mr. Ellger known of this message he 
would have far from approved of the course Mr. 
Ashton was taking‘in regard to that letter. 

Mrs. Ellger had appointed that afternoon to go 
and spend it with a friend living at the first 
station beyond Renton. As she entered the Ren- 
ton dépét she heard a train thundering in at one 
end of it, and hurried to the ticket office to pur- 
chase her ticket. 

“The next train is yours, Mrs, Ellger,” said 
the ticket seller, in answer to her demands, 
‘This train is the New York express, and does 
not stop at way-stations,”’ 

Mrs. Ellger having secured her ticket, walked 
to a window overlooking the platform, and 
watched the people getting on and off the ex- 
press train. 

“ Where can Miss Amanda B. Cox be going?” 
Mrs. Eilger questioned herself, suddenly discov- 
ering that lady. ‘ And Miss Cornelia, too; and” 
—Mrs. Ellger blanched when she saw Ashton 
step into view and assist into a car, not only the 
two ladies mentioned, but also Mrs. Ball. 

“What shall I do?” questioned Mrs, Ellger, 
as schemes of summoning the police, or.rushing 
out herself and commanding those four persons 
to return, rioted through her mind, Then the 
whistle blew and the express train vanished up 
the road, hurling, as if in defiance, a dense cloud 
of smoke inte Mrs. ‘Ellger’s face. 

“ Now, Mrs. Ellger, here comes your train,” 
called the ticket-seller; seeing her hurrying out of 
the dépdt in the wrong direction. 

But if Mrs. Ellger heard him she did not heed, 
never pausing in her rapid walk until she turned 
to close her front yard gate. In a moment more 
she had entered the house, and surprised Mr. 
Eliger sorting and arranging some papers. 

“Got left, eh?’ said Mr, Eliger, without 
glancing up. 

“No; but they have left. 
do?” 

“ They? who do you mean?” exclaimed Mr, 
Ellger, jumping up from his chair. 

“ Louis, Mrs. Ball, the Coxes—all of them 
have gone.” 

“ Why, when?” asked Mr. Ellger, growing 
less excited as his wife grew more. 

«Just started! Can’t we telegraph? Can't 
we do something to stop them ?” 


Oh! what shall we 
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“No; I am afraid not,” replied Mr. Ellger re- 
“Sit down, Mary; 
we can do nothing. But we have tried to do our 
duty. Iam thankful I wrote when I did; George 
maght have reached here if he wished. We were 
wise, Mary, to keep a copy of that letter; looking 
at it, we know we did our duty.” 

“Oh, we must try to do something!’ 
Eliger urged. 

“No; it is useless to try now; we can do 
nothing more.” 

Mrs. Ellger sat down and wept, not only in dis- 
appointment but in genuine sorrow. 

Mr. Ellger smiled inwardly, hopeful for the 
future of his household, 


signedly, reseating himself. 


Mrs. 


CHAPTER X. 


“ Married!” exclaimed that circle that had 
counted at some not distant day on taking part in 
a grand wedding. “ That is the meanest action 
that Lou Ashton was ever proven guilty of. 
What does it mean ?” 

Three days following their return to Renton, 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Ashton went off on their 
wedding journey, having previously met a quiet 
little company of their particular friends. It was 
a strange, unexplained ordering of matters, all 
declared, even if their wedding journey was to 
Europe. 

“Lou is going to please me,” said Mrs. Ash- 
ton, earnestly. ‘I would like to have that par- 
ticularly understood. He goes now to please 
me; he wished to wait a year—to live here a 
year first.” 

Mr. George Ashton had also returned to Ren- 
ton in excellent spirits, but he refused to see Mr. 
Eliger when that gentleman called the moment 
his arrival was known. 

Though the Ellgers were sent an invitation, 
none of them were present at that little com- 
pany. Lou had proposed calling upon them be- 
fore leaving Renton, but George Ashton declared 
to Lou’s astonishment that he must not. “ Do 
me the favor, Lou,” he said; “ I have a reason,” 
Later, before leaving the city, Mr. George Ashton 
called there himself, and it was then that Mr. 
Ellger learned that Lou had never been shown 
or informed of the contents of the letter. 

A month later the Renton News published a 
congratulatory paragraph, setting forth that it had 
learned from a reliable source that Mrs. Louis 
Ashton, before leaving for Europe, had inherited a 
large fortune from the estate of the late William 
Morgan, once of California. 

A self-appointed committee of six of barber 
Zeen’s patrons, immediately on reading this para- 
graph, started to hunt up the reviled sexton; and 
a dozen theories were started to explain who 
Morgan was, and how Mrs. Ashton was related 





to him. The Misses Cox maintained an agon- 
izing silence, which the Ellgers imitated. 

* However,” said Mrs. Green, not a little out 
of humor, “I now understand that hastened 
marriage and that suddenly arranged European 
trip; it was to dead-cut this place and all of us. 
They wouldn’t allow us even the poor satisfaction 
of knowing their good fortune. Tom, never 
again utter another word in defence of Lou 
Ashton in my presence! You will? Thomas 
Green, if you do know anything, why don’t you 
trust me ?” 

“It is probable that I do know something, since 
I am the Mews’ ‘reliable source.” 

“Oh, Tom! How could you ?” 

“ Well, it Aas been preying on my mind, I 
haven’t gained but three pounds since I have 
been going around bowed down by this confi- 
dence. But I must bind you to the most invio- 
lable secrecy—excepting, in wisdom, your sworn 
friend, Mrs. James. Mrs. James will of course 
be discretion itself except to her sister; her sister 
would not dream of as much as hinting the dis- 
closure except to Miss Henderson; Miss Hender- 
son, we know, will—well, about twenty-four 
hours would complete the circle to which it és 
desirable that the facts should be known.” 

Mrs. Green was then handed the red-sealed 
envelope that Mrs. Ashton had received pre- 
viously to her marriage : 

“Mrs. BeRTHA BALL-MoRGAN — Madam - 
As the attorneys and also the executors of the 
estate of the late William Morgan, senior, we 
have the honor to inform you that by the first 
clause of the said decedent’s will, you are given 
a half interest in his undivided estate. Having 
been personally informed by the late Mr. Morgan 
previously to his death of your residence, you 
will much oblige us by communicating when it 
will be your earliest convenience to confer with 
us at this office, or have us wait upon you. En- 
closed you will please find an inventory—an 
informal one—of the estate, and also a copy of 
the will.” 

The clause referred to in the Californian’s will 
read as follows: 

“I bequeath to my daughter-in-law, Bertha 
Ball-Morgan, known as Mrs. Bertha Ball, and 
now living in Renton, an undivided half share 
of my personal and real estate. This is in testi- 
mony of my regard for her worth and goodness 
under the severest trials, and as a slight repara- 
tion for the deep wrongs done her.”’ 

“TI now understand why Bertha wished it par- 
ticularly understood that Lou went on her 
account,” said Mrs. Green, not to be too quickly 
appeased, “ But it was cowardly in Lou to con- 
sent to go until every man and woman of us 
knew this.” : 

“ But, you see, my dear,” said Green, “ you 
are in a measure responsible for his action.’’ 
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“ I ?”? 

“Yes; I said, ‘Lou, behold in me an illus- 
trious example—always trust your wife in such 
matters,” ’ 

Mrs. Green’s ball of yarn, which she was 
winding at the time, flew very wide of the mark. 

% . “ * + * 

“Tt was decause you were here that I was per- 
suaded to stop in Renton,” said Bertha when 
making that confession of hers, “though I tried 
hard to have myself believe that it was not. I 
did wish you to love me, though denying it to 
myself, knowing I was not worthy of you. But 
now I have conquered, and some day try and 
forgive me, Though I still feel that you should 
have a younger, fairer wife, not one worn by 
sorrow. J should go.” 

However, that “ Never; you are mine !” which 
startled Miss Amanda, had swept all before it. 

There is a possibility that Ashton might have 
made some foolish speech if Bertha had began 
by referring to the old Californian’s bequest, and 
not have waited until she could with gentle force 
disengage herself from his arms to show the 
letter she had received over night. 

As it was, Beriha’s continued fear that Ashton 
would suffer in the estimation of his townsmen 
if he insisted on wedding her, only moved him 
to press its immediate consummation, and she 
consented, if he was willing to have the wedding 
private. 


Said Mr, George Ashton, when he paid that 
visit at Ellger’s : 

“Suppose I had shown Lou your letter im- 
mediately, and not have waited until I had heard 


theirstory! Oh, my, Ellger, you haven’t the mak- 
ing of a reliable detettive in you, sharp as you are.”’ 
* * & - * 

« Amanda B., have you delivered that letter to 
Janet ?” 

“ No; I am going to now.” And tying on her 
hat she started for the establishment of Ball & Co. 

“ Janet! here’s a letter for you. I will rest a 
spell while you read it.” 

A letter to poor Janet, the forewoman, was not 
an every-day affair, and it must be confessed she 
turned it over a number of times before she cut it 
open. During the process Miss Amanda ap- 
peared to busy herself with an inspection of the 
styles displayed in the store, but was soon startled 
with Janet’s cries of “Oh! oh!” down whose 
white, care-worn face the tears were streaming. 

In a few moments the methodical Amanda B. 
had mastered the contents of the letter, which 
proved to be a conveyance to Janet of the entire 
establishment, accompanied with a check from 
Lou Ashton as “ a little capital in hand,” 

It was little Janet could say, but that little 
spoke volumes for her brave heart. 

“Oh! how many comforts I can give to little 


mother now.” 
(THE END.} 





SUMMER FLOWERS. 
BY HOLLIS FREEMAN, 
We who now have passed our spring-time, 
Reached the golden summer prime, 
Walking with a graver footstep, 
Through this fair and fading clime. 
Knowing that the flowers must wither, 
Like the magic wreath we wore 
On youth's rosy-tinted morning, 
In the days that come no more. 


Look we back with wistful yearning, 
Saying, ‘‘ Those were longer hours, 
Lighter hearts along that pathway, 
Gayer dreams and brighter flowers." 
Yet we left youth's fancies fading, 
Drooping flowerets, lacking root, 
Fairy buds of hope which blossomed 
Fair and sweet, yet gave no fruit. 


Oh! these flowers of golden summer 
Hold a lesson in their leaves, 
Creamy white, or redly blushing, 
Speaking to the heart that grieves 
O’er the dim past's fading vision, 
O’er youth's blossoms time has shed, 
O’er love's treastires we have buried, 
And life's dreams which lie so dead. 


Say they not, “ Like earth's fair children, 
Bright we bloom, yet quickly fade, 
Love we cloudless blue and sunshine 
Yet we gladly cheer the shade. 
Oh, our beauty and our fragrance, 
Helps to make the earth more gay, 
This the mission God has given, 
Which fulfilled, we pass away." 





HOW OUR FORTUNES WERE AF- 
FECTED BY FRED’S. 


BY MARIE EFTE. 

“ You live very dull lives for young people,” 
mother often would say; and occasionally in a fit 
of gloomy discontent Sallie and I used to think 
so for alittle while; but looking back now, I have 
come to the conclusion that on the whole we were 
a contented, happy family—we three. Ours was 
a snug little house in a quiet country town where 
we were both employed as teachers. We scarcely 
remembered any other home, and the place was 
very dear to us, all the more as in the little 
churchyard lay three others taken from us. 

The old rosebush by the door had bloomed ten 
times since that wild autumn day when it scat- 
tered its last leaves over the coffin of our father, 
carried past it, to be laid to rest in the same green 
bed where his two younger children peacefully 
slept their last sleep. 

It was of these things we were thinking one 
November evening, as we sat in the firelight after 
tea, when we were roused bya knock at the door, 

Sallie went to answer it, and returned witha 
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dispatch in her hand announcing the death of our 
father’s aunt. This old lady had never been 
married, but had lived all her life in the family 
of her only sister and happy in her society, ull 
within the last six months, when death visited the 
old farmhouse and separated them—and now 
death had re-united them. 

Aunt Emily had always been a great favorite 
of ours, and we must all go to the funeral. We 
started early the next afternoon, expecting to reach 
our destination about six o’clock in the evening. 
But owing to a change of schedule, we missed 
the connection we ought to have made, and were 
obliged to wait from three to nine o’clock ina 
little country inn, near the station, We dispatched 
to our friends, and having got something to eat, 
tried to keep ourselves comfortable until the time 
for resuming our journey. 4 

The weather had changed during the afternoon, 
and when we boarded the train the first snow of 
the season was several inches deep, and drifting 
through the air in thick clouds before an angry 
winter wind, There were very few people inthe 
cars, the nearest to us being a decently-dressed 
man with a little boy of three or four years. It 
was not long before this little fellow began to 
show signs of friendship for mother, and in a 
short time established higaself on the seat beside 
her. A little after ten o’clock, Freddie having 


fallen asleep on her lap, the gentleman leaned 
across the passage-way and said : 


* Pardon me, Madam, but how far do you go?” 

“To Elmwood,” replies mama. 

*“ You get there about 12 o’clock? Well, in 
about three-quarters of an hour I exchange for 
New York, and as I would like to have a smoke 
before I go, I will, with your permission, leave 
Freddie in your care till I return.” 

Mama nodded assent, and he went toward the 
forward car. After the next station was passed, 
we were the only passengers left, and Sallie hav- 
ing already fixed herself for a nap, 1 soon fol- 
lowed her example. 

We had reached Elmwood, found our dead 
aunt there the merriest of a large sleighing party, 
which we joined, and were careening over the 
smooth country road as happy as could be, when 
a sudden jolt, a yell, then quietness, brought me 
to myself, and opening my eyes, I saw mother 
anxiously looking about her. 

** What is the matter ?” 

“ Why, this is the place where they exchange 
for New York, and the man is not here yet.’’ 

We went to the door of the car, and after 
much time had been spent in trying to make some 
one hear us, the conductor was summoned, and he 
went into the smoking-car to look for the man, 
though he assured us it had been empty for the 
last ten minutes. He remembered the man, said 
he had remarked that he was tired of traveling, 
had come from Philadelphia that morning, and 





that he was going to New York; he thought the 
only thing to do was to put the child off and let 
some one take care of him till morning, if the 
man did not turn up in the meantime; but when 
he went to remove the child, he resisted and 
kicked and screamed so, clinging to mother, and 
calling her “ grandma,” that we all declared it 
would be a sin to put such a little baby out among 
strangers on a stormy night like this; and the 
conductor seemed quite relieved when mother 
announced her determination of keeping him till 
such time as he could be restored to his parents. 

He was little or no trouble to us while we were 
at uncle Philip's, and seemed perfectly happy. 
The third day, after the funeral was over, return- 
ing home, we had inquiries made all along the 
road; but no one could give us any information, 
except that a man of the description of our fellow- 
traveler had got off at Newberry, where the train 
had stopped at twenty minutes past ten, but no 
one knew anything further, 

“That was our man, and the child has been 
abandoned,” said Sallie, and neither of us held 
a different opinion, We tried by every means in 
our power to give the greatest publicity to the 
circumstances of the desertion of the child, and 
of his present whereabouts. We took him to the 
photographer's and got his picture taken, and on 
coming back he told us grandpa had him to the 
gallery on Thanksgiving Day, and they both got 
iheir pictures. And then he was asked for about 
the hundredth time, “ What is your grandpa’s 
name?” and the name comes as ever before, a 
name apparently of three syllables, but always 
utterly unintelligible to all who hear it. These 
photographs and the clothes he wore—which, by 
the way, were very ordinary both as to texture 
and make—were put carefully away to serve as 
proofs of his identity when the time should come 
for us to give him up. But weeks passed into 
months, and months into years, until we found 
ourselves wishing that the mystery involving him 
should never be cleared away—so much would 
we miss the strong, vigorous, cheery young pres- 
ence which infused life into and bnghtened up 
what would otherwise have been a quiet, dull 
household. Attending to his necessities, we 
never found anything but a pleasure, and his 
behavior never gave us the slightest trouble either 
at home or abroad; and, though full of animation 
and love of sport, he never got into any scrapes, 
I do not wish to be understood as saying that he 
was such a paragon of excellence that he never 
needed correction, but it was so easy to guide 
him into the right and bring him back when 
going astray. Even as a child we came to see 
that his was a strong character, which, moulded 
properly, would make him, under God, a power- 
ful instrument for good, in whatever station of 
life he should be called to fill. He made satisfac- 
tory progress in school, and when he was as 
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nearly as we could determine in his seventeenth 
year, he graduated from the high school of the 
neighboring town of M., where we had him 
spend the two previous years of his school course, 
preparatory to sending him to college; for, al- 
though the expense this would entail was almost 
greater than our means rendered it prudent to 
undertake, yet his fondness for study, and his 
capacity for learning, had influenced us in mak- 
ing up our minds to send him to college, even 
though it were at a sacrifice. How well I recollect 
that, to him, eventful day in June, which was to 
mark the end of his school-days! The examination 
was over and nothing remained but the closing 
exercises of the commencement, which were to 
take place in the largest hall of M. that night. 
Our boy was to deliver the valedictory, and we 
were all going to walk over to M. to hear him. 
After dinner, he had to return to town for the 
afternoon rehearsal; and when he came down 
stairs in his new clothes, the purchase of which 
had been delayed for this occasion, he looked so 
handsome we three foolishly fond women could 
not help telling him so, and in return got our 
good-bye embraces for reply, just as sweetly as 
when we used to stoop down to meet the bright 
little face turned up to give us a kiss before he 
went to school. Now, however, that was re- 
versed, for it was he who had to stoop to-day, 
within the last years he had grown so tall and 
manly in appearance, 

“ Now,” said he gayly, “I am starting out for 
the last time to trudge those three miles to school, 
and upon my word, 1 can’t tell whether I am 
glad or sorry,” 

* Well, this has been a hard week with you, 
and perhaps you feel too tired to know that you 
are glad to have done with school and books for 
a while, Next year your study will be pleas- 
anter; I am sure you will enjoy your college life,” 
said mother, 

“Grandma, I am not going to let you send me 
to college; I have felt all along that I ought not 
to allow you to take such a burden on yourselves, 
but rather that I should now help you to bear 
yours; so I have been looking for employment, 
and yesterday succeeded in getting a good situa- 
tion. Mr. Smith, who operates the Dale colliery, 
wants a clerk at the mine as soon as the suspen- 
sion is over, and has given me the place, The 
mines resume on the 8th of next month, I am 
to get $45 per month, and can be home every 
night. Isn’t it splendid?” laying particular 
emphasis on the last word, and addressing the 
question to me, by*whom that was a much-used 
and much-abused word. I was too much sur- 
prised to notice it, 

“You must see Mr. Smith at once, and tell 
him we have set our hearts upon your going to 
coliege, and we object to your accepting the sit- 
uation,”’ said I, sharply. 








“Fred, I did not believe you would have 
taken such a step without consulting us, espe- 
cially as you knew our plans,” said Sallie. 

Mother said nothing, but with her eyes turned 
towards him, sat as if she were gazing through 
him, absorbed in the contemplation of something 
far away. 

He recalled her by the question, “ And you, 
grandma, what do you say ?” 

A half-mournful, but very tender expression 
spread over her face as she replied: ‘That you 
are too young, dear, to bind yourself down to 
the drudgery of a clerkship—manhood with all 
its cares will be upon you soon enough for us 
not to allow you a little holiday while we may. 
I think you had better do as Fannie tells you.” 

“ Well, we will not talk any more about it 
now, but I have something else to tell you which 
I hope will not make you more angry with me.” 

“ We are not angry, only sorry,” said Sallie ; 
** we know that you would be as pleased to go to 
college as we are anxious to send you, and we 
are out of patience with your foolishness.” 

“*¢ Be sure you are right, then go ahead’—isn’t 
this what you have always taught me? But it is 
time I was off. The other misdemeanor which I 
want to confess is this: During the noon recess 
I have been writing occasionally for the lawyer 
in M , of whom you have heard me speak, 
and have earned sufficient to pay the hire of a 
carriage, which will be sent this evening to bring 
you to the commencement and home again, 
Good-bye,” and before we could reply, the door 
had closed behind him, 

He was not gone a minute, when it was thrust 
open again. 

“After the ‘show’ is over, go to the small 
door nearest to the right of your seats, and this 
willadmit you to one of the dressing-rooms, where 
1 will be waiting for you. Throw an old shoe 
after me for good luck.” 

We knew well enough he hadn’t come back 
to say this, but because he thought his parting 
before might have left us out of humor with him, 
As the gate clicked behind him, we glanced at 
the clock, and finding ourselves late, we hurried 
off to school—we were still teaching—and there 
was no more time that day for talking of what 
was uppermost in our minds; but the 8th of the 
following month saw Fred set out early in the 
morning, with the old dinner-basket on his arm, 
on the way to his work, ‘There had been a great 
deal of talk on our side at leastbut coming 
into conflict for the first time with that strong 
will of his, we had been vanquished. 

After a couple of years, mother’s health began 
to decline, and Sallie quit the profession she had 
been so long laboring in, to assist in household 
duties ; and this was the only change that occurred 
in our lives till the May of the Centennial year, 
when we found ourselves in a bustle of prepara- 
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tion for a visit we proposed making to Philadel- 
phia. At the close of a day, about this time, as 
we four sat on the porch, enjoying the quiet 
evening together, Fred startled us by saying: 

“T thought, this morning, that my mystery was 
about to be cleared up.” 

‘* How?” we asked, eagerly. 

“ Well, Mr. Smith came up to the mine this 
morning, bringing a party of Southern gentlemen, 
Centennial visitors, to satisfy their curiosity as to 
the working of the coal mines. Mr. Smith asked 
me to accompany them, and I could not help 
noticing that one of their number seemed struck 
by something he saw in me from the first, and 
kept his eyes fixed on me during all the time we 
were together; before parting, he stepped up to 
me to apologize for his seeming rudeness, saying 
I reminded him strongly of a young man to 
whom he had once been very warmly attached ; 
and that while he had been looking so intently 
at me, he had been recalling old times, forgetful 
of the offense his seeming impertinence might 
have given. I assured him there was no neces- 
sity for an apology.” Here Fred stopped to knock 
the ashes from his cigar, and leaned back uncon- 
cernedly, 

“And didn’t you ask him”—I began impa- 
tiently. 

* Go on, Fred,” said Sallie in the same tone. 

“Qh,” said Fred, good-humoredly, “I didn’t 
forget to ask him if there was any probability of 
my being a relative of the person he knew.” 

“None whatever,” said the old gentleman, so 
decisively that I said no more ; and he, bidding me 
good-bye, turned to join his companions. 

“ Where are the visitors stopping ?’’ mother in- 
quired ; and then she added, “I would like to 
see the gentleman: you did not put your inquiries 
in the proper way.” 

“ They left on the afternoon train for Philadel- 
phia,” answered Fred. “ But, grandma, I don’t 
care to look up the relatives who cast me off. I 
am very happy here with you, and I almost dread 
the discovery of my origin.” 

“ But you always said that you thought your 
relatives must have been wealthy people; and if 
that is so, you must be entitled to your share of 
their worldly goods, Wouldn't it be nice for you 
to find yourself heir to a snug little fortune now ?” 
said I, 

“I would rather earn my little fortune. But, 
Fannie, this shows me a new phase of your char- 
acter. Ididn’t dream you were so fond of money. 
Grandma, did you write to Mrs. White to engage 
boarding in West Philadelphia ?” and so the con- 
versation was changed for that time; but we 
three women had many a talk about the stranger, 
and what he might have been able to disclose, 
until we came to know Mr. Clayton so well that 
when, a month afterward, while we were seated 
on a bench before one of the pictures in the Brit- 








ish section of the Art Gallery, we felt as if we had 
found a long-lost friend, when Fred, glancing in 
the direction of an elderly gentleman seated near 
us said, * There is Mr. Clayton.” 

“« He seems to remember you, Fred; he is com- 
ing this way,”’ said mother. “ Tell him I would 
like to speak to him of you.” 

He came forward, and engaged in conversation 
with Fred seeming pleased to meet him. Pres- 
ently they moved nearer to us, and after an intro- 
duction, Fred took Sallie and me over to one of 
the pictures, pretending to examine it critically. 
When we returned we saw by the expression on 
mother’s face that the interview had not been 
satisfactory. 

“ As much in the dark as ever—he knows noth- 
ing,’’ was all mother said, 

Fred’s spirits rose at once, and I never saw the 
boy gayer than he was that day; and from that 
time the name of Mr. Clayton was alwavs sure to 
provoke a jest at our expense. 

One gray Saturday in the following D«cember 
Fred and I were seated together at the sitting- 
room window—I with my sewing, he reading to 
me, He laid down the book and asked me if 
the next Tuesday wouldn’t be my birthday. 

“Yes,” I replied, “next Tuesday [ shall be 
thirty-eight years old.” 

* And two weeks later comes my birthday.” 

You see, we had always kept the anniversary 
of our finding him as his birthday; and taking 
him to be about four years old at that time, he 
was now close upon his twentieth year. 

“ Fannie, I do wish you would give up teach- 
ing,” came next; but, before I could reply, a 
knock at the door interrupted us, and he left me 
to answer it. 

The door into the entry was open, and I saw him 
admit three men. He took them into the parlor, 
where they seemed to have a great deal to say to 
him. 

Presently Fred came out to us. He did not 
look in the least excited, so that we were all the 
more surprised when he said, “ Grandma, some 
one has sent for me at last. Will you please get 
the photograph you had taken, and come in and 
hear what these gentlemen have to say.” 

We followed him into the parlor, and there 
found Mr. Clayton, who introduced his attorney, 
Mr. Butler, and Mr. Cadwallader; the former a 
pleasant-looking gentleman of forty or there- 
abouts, the latter probably ten years the senior 
of the lawyer, and wearing one of those counte- 
nances which reminds one of a sealed book. 

“ Mrs. Taylor,’ said Mr, Clayton, addressing 
mother, “when you spoke to me last summer 
concerning this young man, I had not even the 
shadow of a suspicion that there was anything 
more than a very striking resemblance between 
him and the man I now know to have been his 
father.” 
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“ Toes he find a relative in you ?” 

“No; but I act as the representative of his 
nearest living relation. But I will tell you his 
story.” 

And we all seated ourselves to listen. 

“ Fred’s grandfather, Mr. Joseph Cadwallader, 
and I, were firm friends from boyhood; and when 
he married and made a home for himself, now 
nearly fifty years ago, I went to share that home 
with him, and have ever since jived under his 
roof. Of his three children, only one, Charles, 
Fred's father, reached the age of manhood. 
This lad, whom I sce again in the young man 
before me, was the pride and comfort of his par- 
ents, and gladly they welcomed as a daughter the 
pretty orphan girl (my ward) whom he made his 
wife. In the fall of 1860, when Fred, here, was 
a little more than a year old, Charles and his 
wife accepted an invitation to a wedding in a 
neighboring town. Returning home, the train 
they were upon was wrecked in a collision with 
another train, and Charles was brought home 
dead, his wife dying. She lingered a day or so, 
and three days after the accident there was a 
double funeral from our stricken house, Charlie’s 
mother never recovered from the shock, and two 
years afterwards she was laid to rest by the side 
of her children,” 

“Mr. Clayton,” interrupted the gentleman 
who had been introduced as Mr. Cadwallader, 
speaking for the first time since we had entered 
the room, “cannot Mr. Butler go on with this, 
and let you return to the hotel and get the rest I 
know you need so much ?” 

“Oh, no! the difference of a few minutes 
more or less is nothing ;” but seeming to perceive 
all at once a look of earnest entreaty in the eyes 
of his companion; “perhaps, though, you are 
right,” he added, 

“We have been traveling uninterruptedly 
since leaving Baltimore,” Mr. Cadwallader ex- 
plained to us, “and had only a day’s rest there 
_ after a tiresome journey from Florida; so you 
may understand how fatigued an elderly man 
like our friend must naturally feel.” 

“I must confess,” said Mr. Clayton, “I do 
feel worn out; but I could not rest until I came 
and told you all I had to tell. Mr. Butler knows 
all my plans, and can conclude the story. I 
shall, then, bid you good-afternoon, ‘and will see 
you again in the morning.” 

As soon as they were gone, Mr. Butler kindly 
resumed the narrative, without any preliminary 
speeches: 

“ That gentleman who has just left us,” said 
he, “is Mr. John Cadwallader, a cousin of your 
father’s ’’—turning to Fred—“he is one of two 
children of a deceased brother of your grand- 
father. At the time of the death of your 
parents, these two men resided in St. Augustine, 
where your grandfather lives; and being men 








whose desires were always in advance of their 
incomes, they looked with covetous eyes on the 
fortune they knew their kind-hearted uncle 
would leave to them, in the event of the death 
of his grandchild. No one, however, suspected 
this, and atter the death of the old lady, their 
aunt, they were more than ever attentive to their 
uncle, It happened about this time that the elder 
of the two brothers, Arthur, obtained a position 
ander the Government at Washington, D. C., 
and he was obliged to remove thither with his 
family. He and his wife had always been very 
good to the little orphan, looking after his ward- 
robe, taking care of him when sick, and attend- 
ing to his wants generally; and now, when they 
were about to leave, they represented to the old 
gentleman the danger of placing the child at 
such a tender age in the hands of servants, and 
after much entreaty, seconded by the advice of 
Mr. Clayton, they were allowed to take him with 
them for one year; at the end of that time they 
were to restore him to his grandfather. 

“After the child’s departure, a spirit of melan- 
choly settled upon the old man, and his health 
began to give way, until finally, about nine months 
later, he was prostrated on what all around him 
thought was his death-bed. His anxiety to see 
the little boy increased to such a degree that the 
attending physician advised Mr, Clayton to send 
for him. Accordingly John Cadwallader was 
dispatched to Washington to bring him home ; 
but the day after John’s arrival in Washington, 
Mz. Clayton received from him a telegram, con- 
veying information of the dangerous illness of 
little Freddie. Next day came word of his death, 
Old Mr. Cadwallader was too low to be told of 
this ; consequently, when the body was brought on 
a few days later, the funeral took place from 
John’s house. 

“Contrary to all expectation, after lying for 
weeks at death’s door, Mr. Clayton rallied, and 
after a short convalescence returned to his usual 
health, and is to-day as hale an old man of ninety 
as you would be likely to see between here and 
where he lives. 

« About two weeks ago, John Cadwallader re- 
ceived a telegram from Arthur’s wife, summoning 
him to Arthur’s bedside; he had been thrown 
from a carriage, and had received injuries from 
which it was impossible for him to recover. John 
left immediately, and on Saturday last their uncle 
received a letter from John, enclosing another 
from Arthur. These conveyed startling intelli- 
gence tothe old man; the darling child whom he 
was before happy in believing to be safe in 
Heaven, he now learned was cast away among 
strangers, and no one knew aught of his fate. 
The thousand and one fears as to what had be- 
come of him so harassed and agonized him, that 
we around him dreaded that the shock would kill 
him, or, at best, deprive him of his reason. Mr. 
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Clayton, who had gone that morning into the coun- 
try, was sent for; and, to our great relief, a few 
words from him had the almost magical effect of 
quieting the excited man. The next day Mr. Clay- 
ton and myself started northward to reclaim and 
bring home the lost boy, whom we were sure of 
finding here, We stopped at Washington to see 
Arthur, and John joined us. And now that we 
have been successful in the object of our search, 
we start on Monday morning for St. Augustine, 
with Mr, Frederick Cadwallader.” 

“ But you will come back right away, Fred,” 
we cried in chorus, 

“Oh, yes!” he replied; “either grandfather 
takes my grandma and my sisters here along with 
me, or else we bring him here; I am not going 
to be separated from my best friends again.” 

“Mr, Butler,” said mother, “ your story is not 
finished; who was the child buried from Mr. 
Cadwallader’s, as our Fred ?” 

“TI beg your pardon; I forgot you were not 
present when that chapter of my tale was related. 
Arthur’s little boy, about a year older than Fred, 
died about the time of the old man’s illness, 
(after John’s arrival in Washington,) and the two 
brothers believing their uncle’s end to be very 
near, then conceived the idea of giving out that 
it was Freddie who died, in which case they would, 
by the conditions of their uncle’s will, pass into 
possession of his property. They quieted their 
consciences by persuading themselves that as the 
little fellow would be raised as Arthur’s own 
child, he would enjoy the benefits of a share of 
the estate, and would be on the whole well pro- 
vided for. Their scheme succeeded in so far 
that no suspicion of wrong was aroused, and for 
a time all things went well with them. But some 
time in the following November, Mr. Arthur re- 
ceived intelligence of the intention of Mr. Clay- 
ton to visit Washington on his way to Boston, 
where he hoped to find relatives, whom he had not 
been having any communication with since boy- 
hood. ‘This threw Arthur into alarm; his wife 
advised him to confess the evil he had contem- 
plated, and restore the child. But he would 
listen neither to her counsel nor entreaties; on 
the contrary, he wrote to his uncle of the death 
of his own boy as though it had just occurred, 
and the next morning left home with little Fred, 
telling his wife he was going to place him at 
boarding with a woman who had formerly lived 
at service with them, but who had recently mar- 
ried a farmer and gone to live in the south. 
western part of New York state. And this really 


had been his intention, but on their way thither 
they happened to have for a fellow-passenger on 
one of the trains a middle-aged lady, in whom 
the boy thought he recognized his dead grand- 
mother; and observing that the liking for each 
other was mutual, the thought struck Arthur why 
not leave the boy with her, and be done with the 





long train of inconveniences which would be 
certain to result from his keeping possession of 
him? He acted on the impulse of the moment, 
and that night lost sight of Freddie entirely, and 
never heard ef him again until we told him last 
Monday of our discovery.” 

“Did he see no notice of the finding of the 
little boy in any of the papers? We cavsed 
notices and inquiries to be widely circulated.” 

“ No, madam; business took him, on his 
return, to Canada, and, going by water, he saw 
no papers for some time; at all events, he con- 
fesses now that for a time after so cruelly aban- 
doning you, he had no desire to learn what had 
become of you; but, after a year or two, remorse 
began to take possession of him, and tortured him 
continually, though it was not until threatened 
with the near approach of death that he could 
bring himself to make a confession of what he 
had done and why he had done it. And then, 
when he wished to undo the wrong, he could not 
tind the sligatest clue to take hold of that might 
lead to the unraveling of the mystery in which 
he himself had enveloped the missing child. 
You should have seen the relief our news brought 
to the distracted man; he is now all impatience 
to see you, Mr, Cadwallader, and as we can 
afford to lose no time, I will not detain you from 
the few preparations you may wish to make. It 
will also be necessary for Mrs, Taylor and one of 
her daughters to accompany us to Washington, that 
Mr. Arthur Cadwallader may have an opportunity 
of identifying his fellow-travelers of that memor- 
able night.” 

The next night I was alone, and for two other 
nights; then Mr, Butler brought mother and Sallie 
back from the capital, and after that for three 
dreary weeks the only sunshine we got came to 
us in Fred's letters. His identity had been 
established beyond the possibility of a doubt, and 
**our Fred,” “ Fred Taylor,’ was Mr. Frederick 
Cadwallader. At the end of the dismal period 
he came back, “on a furlough,” he said, and 
nothing would do him but that we should pack * 
up our goods and return with him; he had a 
house in St. Augustine prepared for our reception, 
and he brought the kindest of kind letters from 
his grandfather, pressing us with the utmost cor- 
dialuy to make Florida our future home, 

We went,.and accepted (when we found refusal 
would give offense) the splendid completely- 
furnished residence which old Mr, Cadwallader 
had prepared and presented to us, We had not 
been living there very long when we found a new 
tie to attach us to our Southern home. Mr, But- 
ler had obtained from Sallie a promise to become 
Mrs. Butler. 

It happened one morning, about this time, 
when we were busy upstairs, in our sewing room, 
Mr. Clayton called on us, and we had him come 
up where we were at work. He had hardly 
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crossed the threshold when his eye fell on a por- 
trait on the wall; he walked quickly across to iit, 
exclaiming: ; 
“ Who—where—where did you get that pic- 
ture ?” 
“ That,” said mother, gazing wonderingly at 


him, “ was my husband’s aunt. In the long ago, 
when it was painted, she was a very pretty young 
girl, as you may see; and a young artist, spending 
his summer vacation in the country, met her, fell 
in love with her, and painted several portraits of 
her.” 

“ Did she live in Massachusetts ?”’” 

“Yes; a few miles out of Boston,” 

‘* What was her name ?” 

* Emily Gray.” 

“My dear sister Emily !” 
seemed almost overcome with emotion. 


he burst out, and 
He then 
came forward to us, and embraced us gladiy and 
warmly as his new-found relatives. 

“If Emily was your husband’s aunt, your hus- 
band must have been Fannie’s child, for I had but 
two sisters,” 

“ Yes,” said I, “I was called after my grand- 
mother,” 

“ Are my sisters living ?’’ 

“No; it was in going to attend Aunt Emily’s 
funeral we found Fred. Grandmother had died 
a short time previously,” replied Sallie. 

** How many children did Fannie leave ?”’ 

“Grandmother married a Pennsylvanian, who 
bought a farm in the upper part of the State, and 
they settled down there about sixty years ago, 
She had but two children—John (my father,) and 
Philip. Uncle Philip has a large family, and 
still lives on the farm, Aunt Emily’s artist lover 
died before the time fixed for their marriage, so 
she always after grandmother’s marriage made 
grandma’s house her own, and was buried from 
Now tell us about yourself,” Sallie con- 


’ 


there, 
cluded, 

“ Well,” said he, “did you ever hear of the 
brother that ran away ?” 

“Oh yes, indeed; we know many a story about 
you if you are little Johnny,” she replied, laugh- 
ingly. 

“I am little Johnny,” said our new uncle, 
“and my name is John Clayton Gray;” and then 
he told us his story. 

At the age of seven, he lost an indulgent 
mother. Five years later his father married a 
harsh, quick-tempered woman, who introduced 
into the old homestead two spoiled children by a 
former husband. ‘Little Johnny's”? sisters, one 
sixteen, the other eighteen, left home to find 
peace, and procured situations for themselves in 
the neighborhood; after a year, “ Johnny”? fol- 
lowed their example, but his father had other 
designs in life for him, and brought him home 
He and his stepmother tried to “ fight it 
out"? awhile together, but, disgusted with his 


again. 





home, John, at that time in his fourteenth year, 
made his way one night to Boston, stole on board 
a vessel after watching his opportunity for a 
long time, hid himself away among the goods in 
the hold until he was almost famished, and then, 
when they were out at sea, made his presence 
known, He had a hard time of it to pay in work 
for his passage to Fiorida, and was thoroughly 
disappointed with the pleasures of a life on the 
“ocean wave!”’ Among the passengers aboard, 
there was a gentleman who took a particular 
interest in the little adventurer, and tried to get 
his history from him; but no, not a word would 
he say of himself, for fear his father should be 
apprised of his whereabouts. He gave his name 
as John Clayton, acknowledging that it was an 
assumed one (it was the name of his maternal 
grandfather), When they reached Florida, John 
had nowhere to go, and the gentleman placed 
him to board with a respectable woman, and 
gave him employment in his own store. Finding 
him very intelligent, he educated him, and then 
advanced him to a better position, This genile- 
man had two sons, between the younger of whom 
and John there sprang up a warm and abiding 
friendship. 

As time advanced, and John became of suita- 
ble age, he was taken into partnership in the 
lucrative business which had now fallen into the 
hands of the sons, the father having died a short 
time previously, 

“I need not tell you,” said Mr, Clayton, as he 
concluded his story, ‘‘ that the name of my bene- 
factor was Cadwallader,” 

“Why did you not let your friends know of 
your prosperity ?”” mother inquired, 

“ At first I did not let them know fearing they 
would reclaim me, so I waited until I became a 
‘free agent.’ One of my first acts on my twenty- 
first birthday was to write to my father, and, re- 
ceiving no reply, I wrote to my sisters, but with 
no better result. I wrote again and again, and 
even wrote to some of the neighbors; all I could 
learn was that my father had died two or three 
years after my disappearance, and my stepmother 
had gone to England. My sisters left the neigh- 
borhood upon my father’s death. The last 
endeavor I made to find ¢hem was begun in the 
November of 1875, when I searched for intelli- 
gence of them for several months, only returning 
home in August of last year.” 

“ We can not accuse you of neglecting them,” 
said mother. 

“I don’t know whether I can justify myself for 
the past or not,’ he replied, “but I shall take 
care to make it up in the time to come, with those 
dear ones of my own flesh and blood who are still 
left me,” 

* “ “ x x x 

Fred’s grandfather died peacefully after a short 
illness, on the fitth of January last; the last two 
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years of his life being rendered happy to him by 
the constant presence of his cherished and long- 
lost grandson, 

Out of his large wealth he made several charita- 
ble bequests, left a few small legacies, a handsome 
sum to John, and the like to Arthur’s widow, but 
willed the bulk of his fortune to Fred; and this, 
with his mother’s fine estates, makes our dear boy 
—well, almost as rich as he deserves to be. 

In accordance with his grandfather's desire, he 
sailed yesterday for an extended tour of Europe, 
his former tutor accompanying him, 

Our uncle, John Clayton, has come to live with 
mother and I, and in the house next door there 
is now another ‘little Johnny’ who takes up no 
inconsiderable part of the time of his old maiden 
aunt. 

We all leave here next week for the North, 
where we are going to spend the summer. 

Thus you see how “our fortunes” were affected 
by “Fred’s.” 


= 
- 


A FROND OF FERN. 








FLORENCE AVENEL, 
But now slipped from the pages of a book, 
And fell, here, at my feet, 
A frond of fern gathered from lovely nook 
In moments passing sweet, 


Not for its tender and symmetric grace 
Bore I away with me 

The fragile tenant of that silent place, 
That dell of witchery. 


But for the memory of the words were said 
By one that hour, my knight, 

Whose heartfelt utterance for a moment made 
My rapturous delight. 


“‘ See, ‘neath the curving of that leaf,"” he spoke, 
“A vision meets the eye, 

A fair phantasma that its arches cloak, 
But now is passing by. 


“I see a fairy bride, a phantom lord, 
A priest of mist and air 

In solemn accents doth her hand award 
To one who knows her fair, 


“‘ The eyes the vision hath, those eyes are thine, 
I am the phantom lord, 

No baleful magic brought this boon divine, 
That is my faith’s reward. 


** But see }—the blissful phantasy departs ! 
The vision fades —is gone! 

Say, love, forever shail it leave our hearts, 
Or shall they e’en be one?” 
+ * x * ¥ * 


And this is why I kept apart, alone 
Ti.is relic of a day, 

The dream was but a dream, and it is gone— 
Passing as dreams away ! 





THE BELLE OF THE BEACH. 





A LONG BRANCH DRAMA, 





BY J. FLEETWOOD, JR. 


I. 


The scene was the lawn in front of the Ocean 
hotel, “down at the Branch, you know ;” the 
time, after the bath, when the ladies were up- 
stairs drying their hair; the persons of the 
drama, principally myself and five other young 
swells, just arrived from the city. 

Ring up the curtain, and discover myself read- 
ing to my companions from the “ miscellaneous” 
column of a weekly papei : 

“At Cape May, a few seasons ago, some gen- 
tlemen tried the experiment of paying marked 
attention to a young lady who was neither beau- 
tiful nor accomplished, though sufficiently ¢ bright’ 
to be pleasing in conversation. They took her 
everywhere—driving, riding, boating, etc.—and 
the lady was as much pleased and flattered as 
surprised at the unwonted attentions bestowed on 
her. The experiment was a complete success ; 
every one ‘took her up,’ and before the season 
was over, she was the belle.” 

Chorus of young swells: “ What a lark! Let’s 
try it!” ete. 

It took us just one hour to discuss the pros 
and cons of the case in point, and at the end of 
the hour we arrived at the decision that whatever 
Cape May had done, Long Branch might do; 
we would try the experiment. 

We were all from New York, and were old 
acquaintances, and a year or two ago had banded 
together, and agreed to join our forces for the 
very sage purpose of evading “fraud in general 
and woman in particular.” We called ourselves 
the “Jolly Dogs,” and one Tomkyns (always 
spelt with a “ y”) was ring-leader and chieftain. 
I was poet-laureate, and composed sonnets, etc., 
in honor of the brotherhood. (I was possessed 
of an independent fortune, and had therefore no 
business cares, which circumstance would per- 
haps account for my poetizing propensities. ) 

“ The first thing to do is to get recruits,” said 
Tomkyns, “ and then we must look about and 
choose our lady.” 

“Not beautiful nor accomplished, but suffici- 
ently bright to be pleasing in conversation,” 
murmured Dick Arnold, our youngest “ Dog.’ 

Before night several recruits were secured, and 
next day we all occupied ourselves in seeking out 
the desired wall-flower; but it was a more difficult 
task than we had imagined, for we could not 
agree on the subject either of female accomplish- 
ments or female beauty. Nearly every young 
lady could play or sing “a little,” and others 
could sketch or “ tat,’’ and they all looked pretty 
enough when got up for the evening; and so th 
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Jolly Dogs were in despair. At last it was agreed 
that the selection should be left to the discretion 
of ome member of the club, and I was elected to 
the office by a unanimous vote. Probably my 
comrades considered a poet to be possessed of 
keener perceptions and more delicate sensibili- 
ties than mere ordinary mortals; but, however 
that may be, they all swore to abide by my decis- 
ion. So I accepted the charge, and, lighting 
another cigarette, strolled leisurely down Ocean 
Avenue, stopping now and then to look at the 
phaetons and dog-carts which thronged the drive, 
then crossed to the bluff and sat down in a sum- 
mer-house. From this point of view I scanned 
the horizon, the sea, the beach, the pier; and, 
seeing no signs of young ladies, pleasing or other- 
wise, went back to the hotel. Here I sat down 
in a quiet corner of the piazza, and began string- 
ing rhymes together, The subject of these poetic 
effusions was as usual the “Jolly Dogs” latest 
exploit, for I was always expected thus to immor- 
talize the brilliant doings of the Club. I had 
completed three verses and the chorus, when I 
fell asleep in my chair, and was awakened from 
a gentle doze by the sound of talking and laugh- 
ing around me. 

It had grown nearly dark, the piazza was 
crowded with people, and inside the hotel the 
band was playing loudly. I looked in at the 
drawing-room window. A number of pale-faced, 
over-dressed children were dancing together, 
their mammas looking on, while the young ladies 
and gentlemen promenaded on the piazzas and 
lawn. A group of persons seated near me were 
conversing languidly. 

“Your niece does not sing or play, Mrs. 
Allen?” said some one, 

“No, she does not play at all, although she is 
passionately fond of music,” replied some one 
else. “She has a good voice, too, but it has never 
been cultivated—my sister could not be induced 
to pay sufficient attention to such matters. I tell 
her it is a burning shame that Rose is not ac- 
complished.” 

Not accomplished! I opened my ears at once 
and remembered the sacred charge intrusted to 
me. The rest of the conversation did not inter- 
est me, as it turned on other matters, and I won- 
dered impatiently when the young lady would 
make her appearance. At that moment the 
idealized “rustling of drapery” was heard, and 
every one looked up suddenly with a hushed 
whisper of “ Miss Cameron,” 

“’Tis she!” I mentally exclaimed, leaning 
forward to see her better; but, alas ! disappoint- 
ment was my doom—she was undeniably a 
beauty. Golden hair, dark eyes, perfect features, 
and a queenly bearing. I saw all these with a 
sigh of displeasure, for she was not the fortunate 
being destined to receive the undivided attention 
of the “Jolly Dogs,” and I was all devotion to 





my comrades. Siill, I iooked after her as she 
passed on, leaning on her escort’s arm, and 
smiling gayly in answer to the numberless greet- 
ings she received; and then, as I was about to 
rise and resume my search in other quarters, I 
noticed that two more persons had, during my 
momentary abstraction, been added to the group 
near me. An elderly gentleman was placing a 
chair near “ Mrs. Allen,” for the young lady with 
whom he had evidently been promenading, and 
one glance at the latter, told me that she was not 
* beautiful.” I sat down again suddenly, “ for,” 
thought I, “ if this be the * Rose’ in question, she 
certainly possesses two of the three requisites 
sought for; as to the third, time will show.” 

And time did show. 

“ Are you sure you are not cold, Rose ?” asked 
Mrs. Allen, putting her hand on the young lady’s 
shoulder. 

“ Yes, aunt, quite sure,” said a voice of musical 
sweetness, and as the speaker looked up smiling, 
I saw that her large gray eyes were soft and 
dreamy, and as trustful as a child’s. (At that 
time I was apt to be fowery, even in my thoughts.) 

She was slightly built, and of medium height, 
her hair dark and simply dressed, her face rather 
pale, and her features delicate though by no 
means regular. She did not seem to know any- 
one except the few persons with whom she was 
conversing, and no one else took any notice of 
her. Hundreds of people kept passing and re- 
passing her, but she was not ‘‘ one of them,” and 
when not talking she looked tired and rather 
bored. I rightly judged that she was more a/one 
in that great crowd of strangers than ever Robin- 
son Crusoe was upon his desert island. 

The gentleman she called “uncle,” a jolly 
old soul, seemed to share my opinion, for he be- 
gan to banter her upon her pensiveness ; and she 
answered him with such sprightliness and ready 
wit, that after ter. minutes eaves-dropping, I was 
fully satisfied that my search was ended—de- 
cidedly she was “ sufficiently bright to be pleasing 
in conversation,”’ and she was “neither beautiful 
nor accomplished.” 

I got up quietly, and, with the proud conscious- 
ness of having worthily fulfilled the trust con- 
fided to me, made my way through the gayly 
chattering throng. Every acquaintance I met I 
drew aside, and asked the name of “ the young 
lady in white, with the rose-buds at her throat.” 

“ What—the one talking to old Allen ?” said 
one; “don’t know, I’m sure.” 

“A Miss Merryman, I believe, or some such 
name,” said another; but most of the men did 
not know nor care, and I was about to consult 
the Visitors’ Book, when I met another friend of 
mine hurrying through the hall-way with a chair 
in each hand. I knew that he knew every one 
in the house, and so I button-holed him at once 
and repeated my question. 
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“ Oh, she!’’ he cried, disrespectfully, and drop- 
ping one of his chairs to scratch his head 
thoughtfully fora moment. “ Now, I know who 
you She’s a Miss Meredith, a niece or 
something to the stout old party sitting next her. 
Yes; she has rather good eyes—but I must go; 
Miss Cameron is waiting for her chair—by the 
way, you ought to be presented there,” and he 
was off. 

I went at once to Tomkyns, and sitting down 
beside him, said in a tragic whisper: 

“| have found her!” 


mean, 


II, 


“ The experiment was a complete success.” 
We did everything the paper said, and more— 
took her driving and riding on Ocean Avenue, 
boating on Pleasure Bay, yachting on the briny 
deep, walking on the beach and bluff, star-gazing 
on the pier. Tomkyns named his yacht, * Rose 
Meredith ;’’ we all wore her flower in our button- 
holes (which cost something, the time of roses 
having passed); every evening we were “ seven 
deep,” as Dickens says, asking her to dance; we 
became nearly bankrupt through sending her 
bouquets, and one morning, during the bath, 
when a false alarm arose that Miss Meredith had 
gone beyond her depth and was “ taken faint,” 
swam out in platoons to effect her 


* Jolly Dogs’ 
rescue, 

And the young lady behaved just as she was 
expected to do; she was “as much pleased and 
flattered as surprised at the unwonted attention 
bestowed on her,’ and divided her smiles impar- 
tially among all her supposed admirers. She 
was very amiable and cheerful, always ready for 
a laugh, and moreover possessed the happy fac- 
ulty of never stroking one the wrong way; so 
we “ Jolly Dogs” enjoyed ourselves immensely. 

Her aunt and uncle were delighted at the sen- 
sation she created, and the young ladies of the 
hotel absolutely dumfounded, At first they 
and their mammas ignored her, but soon began 
to sneer politely, and look her “ up and down” 
whenever she appeared; then they condescended 
to admit that she was lady-like, and to admire 
her comparatively simple “ toilettes;” finally, 
they consented to be presented and to join the 
pleasure-parties given in her honor, and ended 
by “ taking her up” vigorously, as the newspaper 
had promised. 

The people from the other hotels and from the 
cottages around, came in to take a peep at the 
** Ocean’s belle,” and letters went to all points of 
the compass, stating that “ it is perfectly marvel- 
lous; she isn’t pretty, nor stylish, nor accom- 
plished, and yet every man in the place has gone 
mad abvut her.” 

And had the men gone mad about her? The 





“ Jolly Dogs” were philosophers, and had sworn 
a mighty oath to evade all fraud in general and” 
woman in particular—why should they go mad 
about a plain country girl? No; they were all 
quite sane, level-headed to a man—all but one. 
I had been dimly suspecting the truth for some 
time, and this is how I came to a definite conclu- 
sion on the subject. 

One evening I was walking alone on the beach, 
struggling with an idea, It was about 2 poem 
for my sister Rosie's album, The dear child had 
unbounded faith in my versifying powers, and 
had sent me a loving little letter, of which the 
burden was, ‘* Please don’t forget the poem you 
promised to write in my album. It must be 
about me, you know, and Aunt Sue is going to 
paint a rose at the top of the page; so leave 
plenty of room. 

“ Your loving sister, 
“* Rosig FLEETWOOD,” 

I had kept her book a month, and had not 
written a line, having been too much occupied 
with the other Rose; but now I resolved that I 
would not sleep until I had performed my duty, 
and with this heroic resolve I paced the sands in 
a manner truly poetic. I had written three rather 
creditable verses, and committed them to paper 
(lest my memory should play me false), with “ 7 
Xose’’ inscribed above them in elegant capitals, 
when I heard a well-known voice issuing from 
the other side of a summer-house near me. 

I leaned back, and craned my neck to find out 
who else was there, and—oh, Jolly Dogs! philos- 
ophers ! evaders*of woman's wiles !—what did I 
see? Rose Meredith and Dick Arnold sitting 
close together on the sand, her hand clasped in 
his, he speaking in a low tone, and looking (I 
dislike to mention it, Dick being a nice fellow 
and a distant cousin of mine, but the truth must 
be told )—looking like a sick calf. 

I saw no more, but rushed away, stuffing my 
pencil and paper into my pocket as I went, 
dashed up the first flight of steps, across the 
drive, and into the hotel. 

I found the other “ Dogs” not spooning on the 
beach, but calmly playing billiards like philoso- 
phers and men. Phil Stevens postponed his 
stroke, and asked as I entered— 

“ Why, what on earth’s the matter ?” 

“ Matter!’ said I, “that puppy, Arnold, has 
gone and made a fool of himself!” 

“ How ?” they cried, in chorus, 

“ He’s fallen in love!” 1 shrieked; and they 
all gathered round me, cues in hand, 

“ With —?” Tomkyns asked, after a dead 
silence of some seconds. 

“ With Rose Meredith !”’ I whispered, hoarsely. 

Four prolonged whews followed my announce- 
ment, and before any one had found words to 
express his horror, Dick himself came into the 
billiard-room. He was laughing as he entered, 
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but stopped short on seeing the agitated faces of 
his colleagues, 

* Why, what's the row ?”’ he said, at last. 

* You confounded little jackanapes,”’ I cried, 
“what were you up to on the beach a moment 
ago ?”’ 

“Put some ice to his head, he’s raving,” 
answered Arnold, breaking into a laugh, and sit- 
ting down to have it out comfortably. 

“It was a joke,” he said, when Tomkyns had 
shaken him into composure again, and sternly 
demanded an explanation of his conduct; “I was 
only acting, and she understood it perfectly. 
Miss Cameron and company were looking down 
from the bluff, and they thought we didn’t know 
they were there. I must have put it on pretty 
thick to fool Jack, though,” and he buried his 
face in his handkerchief, and laughed like a 
lunatic. 

They all believed him, I saw that very plainly, 
but 7 was not to be deceived so easily ; and I pro- 
posed that a fine should be imposed on any 
* Jolly Dog” who should venture to disgrace hi 
Order by falling in love. ‘ 

“Very well, the fine shall be a champagne 
supper to the Club,” said Tomkyns, “ with the 
penalty of either leaving the Society or wearing 
a cap-and-bells for an hour a day—as we have a 
poet laureate, we ought to have a court fool 
too.” 

I glared at Arnold, who winked satirically in 
return, and Tomkyns slapped me on the shoulder, 
Saying: 

“Come, old chap, you'd better cool your 
heated brain with a little poetry. Put into 
rhyme, for instance, our new law and the inci- 
dent which occasioned it.” 

“Nonsense!” I growled, for I was getting 
tired of being a poet. 

“Tf you don't, Jack, I’ll tell the fellows that 
you're jealous of Dick!” he whispered, leaning 
towards me as he chalked his cue. 

I made no reply to this preposterous threat, 
but went up-stairs and did as he desired. 

I had already written an account of our sum- 
mer campaign, as far as it had gone, and now 
added another verse recounting the recent thrill- 
ing scene. The work was entitled, 7he Belle of 
the Beach; or, The Long Branch Rose, and 
consisted of five double stanzas and an inspiriting 
chorus. The whole was intended to be sung to 
the tune of “ Hail, Columbia!” It was a master- 
piece in its way. 

The next afternoon a lot of us went down to 
the beach, and watched the Plymouth Rock come 
in; and then we walked to the West End and 
back, for it was a lovely day, and the sand was 
hard and smooth. I was with Miss Meredith, 
and on the way home she got tired, and walked 
so slowly that we were soon a long way behind 
the rest. We sat down, and talked on many 





subjects—particularly books, for Miss Meredith 
was well-read and a very good talker. It was, as 
I have before remarked, a lovely afternoon—the 
sky so clear, and the sea so blue, There was no 
one within sight upon the beach, and somehow 
we forgot that tea-time was approaching. Once, 
at her suggestion, I took out my watch; but it 
was “ awfully fast, for of course it could not be 
nearly seven yet—that was impossible ;’’ so we 
went on talking, and when the subject was ex- 
hausted, sat and watched the restless breakers 
coming in. 

“I hear you are a poet,” she said, after evi- 
dently casting about for some means of breaking 
the long silence; “ Mr. Arnold tells me that you 
write beautifully.” 

That was my tender point, and I looked up 
quickly to see if she were chaffing me; but her 
calm gray eyes were resting on the ocean, and 
told no tales. How could we have been so 
blind as to think she was “ not beautiful ?” 

“ T have written some comic verses,”’ I replied; 
“that is, I have strung rhymes together, just to 
make the fellows laugh, which is not very diffi- 
cult, you know.” 

“Have you never written anything serious ?” 
she said, and as her eyes met mine | received a 
sudden inspiration—I would steal Rosie’s poem 
and give it to this other Rose; I could write 
another for my sister, or buy her a trinket ora 
canary bird instead; either would more than 
indemnify her for the loss, and besides, the verses 
were not suitable for her at all, for 1 was nit 
thinking of her when I wrote them. 

“I have written something ‘serious’ quite 
lately—perhaps it will interest you,” I said, after 
a moment’s hesitation, drawing a lot of folded 
papers from my pocket. 

“ What is the subject ?”” she asked, with an air 
of pleased surprise; and, as I put the paper into 
her hand, I answered smiling: 

“ They are verses addressed to the Queen of 
Flowers.” 

She blushed slightly—with pleasure, thought I 
—and then opened the paper and began to read 
the poem. 

I knew perfectly well that it was long past tea- 
time, and that the “ Jolly Dogs” would soon be 
on the rampage in search of us; but I did not care 
one atom. I was determined to wait and see 
what Rose Meredith would say to the tender, not 
to say amorous verses written to her name. So I 
watched her as she read, and fancied she looked 
puzzled for a minute; then she seemed annoyed, 
even indignant, and then the blood rushed to her 
face and her lips trembled violently. 

“ What is the—” I said, astonished, but stopped 
suddenly and began tearing open the other papers 
which I held. Great heavens! my horrible sus- 
picion was verified—I had given her the wrong 
poem. In my hand was the one I had intended 
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her to see, and she was reading “ The Belle of 
the Beach, or the Long Branch Rose.” 

Was there ever such a terrible catastrophe ?— 
the machinations of the “ Jolly Dogs’’ laid bare, 
and to her, the victim. 

I would have rushed 
about like a madman, tearing out my hair, but I 
could not move, Even my tongue was paralyzed 
with horror; for what explanation, what apology 
could I offer her? None. My poem alas, re- 
quired no explaining; it told the story all too 
clearly. She could not fail to understand the 
practical joke we had been playing. All was 
[ had received the last smile from Rose 


Meredith; henceforth, as the ballad says, “‘ we 
’ 


It was a fearful moment. 


over; 


must meet as strangers.’ 

She stopped reading, folded the paper, biting 
her lips nervously the while, then handed it back 
to me, saying quietly: 

“It isa clever joke, Mr. Fleetwood, yet I could 
wish I had not read this.” 

I crushed the paper fiercely anc tossed it into 
the breakers, vowing a solemn vow that I would 
never make another rhyme—and [ never did— 
then, seeing that she wished to rise, I silently 
offered my assistance, and we turned to walk 
towards the hotel—each busy with distressing 
thoughts. 

“ Did you read it all ?” I asked in desperation, 
when we had gone a few steps, and she had de- 
clined to take my arm. 

« Yes,” she answered, “ and you are mistaken 
about Mr. Arnold; the explanation he gave you 
was correct.” 

Her eyes were downcast, and her face the 
color of the sand we walked on. I took both 
her hands in mine impetuously, and called her by 
her name: 

* Rose! you have not asked for the sequel of 
the story; would you care to hear it ?”’ 

She answered, without lifting her eyes from the 
ground, “ Yes; what is the ‘ sequel ?’” 

«“ That the poet-laureate is to give a champagne 
supper to the club,’”’ I said, and then, after a 
moment’s silence, added: ‘ Would you rather 
that it had been Dick Arnold who wrote that 
horrid poem about you ?” 

«“ Any one—any one but you,” she whispered, 
and then I raised her hand gently and pressed it 
to my lips—although I knew that Dick Arnold 
and the other Dogs were flourishing about on the 
bluff with telescopes and opera-glasses—although 
I knew that I was dooming myself to wear the 
cap-and-bells, or be a “ Jolly Dog’ with them ao 
longer— 

“ Forgive me!” I cried; “ for—I love you, love 


you dearly.” 
* * « * * * 


” 


All that happened a long time ago (about 
twelve months), and I am sitting in our charm- 
little drawing-room, idly watching the 


* ing 





canary birds as they hop about in their gilded 
cages, which hang in the conservatory door-way. 
Rose comes gliding under the birds, and sits 
down beside me, saying : 

“ Jack, I think it would be kind to ask your 
friends, the ‘Jolly Dogs,’ to dinner. Poor fri- 
volous fellows, you know, dear, they don’t know 
what vea/ happiness is.”’ 


A CLOSED ROOM. 


BY MARION C. L. REEVES. 





Hush ! tread thou softly there: 
Tho’ the wild blast 

Shake the door loose to-night— 
Door of the Past— 

Shake it half open now, 

Yet pass on softly, thou. 


Stay, do not enter there ; 
Over the sill 

Gathers the dust of years— 
Let it lie still; 

No foot hath stirred it, lo, 

Since his, long years ago. 


Look how the moted beams 
Drift thro’ the panes; 

See where thro’ broken roof 
Beat the cold rains ; 

See where the cobwebs grim 

Drape all the chamber dim, 


Let in the sun, you say }— 
Open the door ?— 

Let the free wind sweep out 
Dust on the floor ?— 

Sunshine and open air 

Make all the chamber fair ? 


Ay, for the place és fair; 
Lofty its height, 

And the carved wood-work knits 
Columns once white— 

Rich and quaint-tiléd floor 

Doth the dust cover o’er, 


Under the drapery 
Cobwebs have hung 
Silken folds down the walls 
Gaily once swung— 
If now you swept them bare, 
Faded you'd find them there, 


Faded, and stained, and torn— 
Crumbled the wall— 

Worn the rich tiléd floor 
Where the rains fall— 

Sunken the ceiling fair— 

Heavy the mouldered air, 


Then let the door be shut ! 
Come thou away ; 
Into a ruined heart 
Force not the day; 
Reverent be thy tread, 
For there the Past lies dead, 
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FAMOUS FANS. 


WILL. B, SIZER. 


The goddess spoke, and gently stripped 
Her bird of every caudal feather ; 

A strand of gold-bright hair she clipped, 
And bound the glossy plumes together, 


And lo, the fan! for beauty’s hand, 
The lovely queen of beauty made it ; 
The price she asked was hard to stand, 
But Venus smiled—the Hebrew paid it. 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

The fan is said to have had its origin in remote 
antiquity. By some writers it is said to have 
been first used by Kan-si, daughter of a Chinese 
mandarin, while others say that the sybil of 
Cumee used a fan during the delivery of her ora- 
cles. But we find that the fan was used long 
before the days of the sibyl. On the walls of the 
tombs at Thebes, we saw the king represented as 
attended by his fan-bearers, who bore the in- 
strument as a standard in war, and in times of 
peace waited upon the monarch on his visits to the 
temple, making the sultry air cool with refreshing 
breezes. Thence the little instrument was carried 
across Arabia and the Persian Gulf, up to Judea 
and into Greece, where we have accounts of it as 
early as 590 B. C.;° hence, it must have been 
used in Thebes nearly 100 years before the sibyl 
began her prophecies. In one of the tragedies 
of Euripides a eunuch is introduced, who states, 
in accordance with the Phrygian custom, that he 
has used the fan to protect Helena from the heat. 
In Rome, slaves stood behind each guest at a 
dinner party, with a fan. Terence, who wrote 
200 B. C., makes one of the characters speak of 
using the fan— 

“ Cape hoc flabellum, et ventum huic facito’’ — 

“ Take this fan, and give her thus a little air.” 
Ovid and Propertius frequently allude to the use 
of the fan. Among the relics of Queen Theodo- 
linda, who lived in the fifteenth century, is her 
fan or fiabellum of painted leather. They were 
introduced into France by Catherine de Medici, 
and were favorably received by the court of 
Henry II. They became objects of great luxury 
during the reign of Louis XIV, and XV. Man- 
ufacturers of fans soon became numerous in 
Paris, and in 1673 the fan-makers organized a 
corporation, 

The first account we have of fans in England 
was in the times of Richard II. and Henry VIII, 
In Shakespeare’s “‘ Merry Wives of Winsdor,” 
Falstaff speaks of the fan. Among the articles 
received by Cortez from Montezuma were “ five 
fans of variegated feathers.’ Of course the 
Spanish ladies soon learned the luxuries of the fan 

,from the French, and became experts in the 
management of this coquette’s sword. Benjamin 
Disraeli says in ‘“Contarini Fleming:” “A 
Spanish lady with her fan might shame the tac- 
tics of a troop of horse. Now she unfolds it with 
the slow pomp ard conscious elegance of the 

VoL. cul.—17. 





bird of Juno; now she flutters it with all the 
languor of the listless beauty; now, in the midst 
of a very tornado, that makes our heart leap to 
our mouth—pop! In the midst of your confusion 
Dolores taps you on your elbow, you turn to lis- 
ten, and Catalina pokes you in your side. Magi- 
cal instrument.” 

The best and cheapest lacquered fans are man- 
ufactured by the natives of China, chiefly at Can- 
ton, Su-Chu, Nanking, and Hang-Chu. Those 
made of ivory, bone, and feathers are for the 
European and American markets. The fans used 
by the Chinese themselves are of polished or 
japanned bamboo, covered with paper. They 
vary in price from thirty cents a dozen to thirty 
cents each, according to the quality of the frame 
and the design of the leaf. France, next to 
China, is most celebrated for the manufacture of 
fans. There fan-making presents an interesting 
example of the subdivision of labor. We have 
seen no less than twenty different processes used 
in completing a fan that sells for less than three 
cents. They are chiefly manufactured in the de- 
partment of Oise, giving employment to over 
1,000 persons, The annual sales of fans in Paris 
amount to about $1,000,000. In France, the fan 
is occasionally used by gentlemen at the theatre, 

But these are all cheap fans. Think of a fan 
costing $25,000! Mme. de Pompadour had one, 
made of the finest embroidered lace. It required 
nine years to finish, and its cost was $30,000. 
It was of Italian origin, having for its border a 
row of miniatures almost indistinguishable to the 
naked eye, but very precise and correct. The en- 
tire fan was divided into five sections, each section 
decorated with a painted medallion, and all fine 
masterpieces of miniature painting. 

Balzac speaks of a fan presented to the unfor- 
tunate Marie Antoinette on the birth of her son, 
the Dauphin, by the city of Dieppe, as the 
“‘ handsomest of all historical fans’’—and truly it 
is. It belongs to the variety of so-called “ broken 
fans,” which name is given to those having no 
cover. It is of ivory, open-worked and carved ; 
it was executed by Le Flamand, who has never 
been excelled as an ivory-carver. His work was 
a copy of a drawing made by Vien, first painter of 
Louis XVI.’s household. 

The fashions “ in fans” change as often as does 
that of dress in our own country, In France 
their make and decoration depends much upon 
the politics of the day. During the French Rev- 
olution, the favorite subjects for decoration were 
the convocation of the General States, the inaug- 
uration of the Assembly, Mirabeau, and the three 
sisters, Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. Then 
Marat became a subject, and when it was the 
proper thing to boast of poverty, the beautified 
fan of former days was supplanted by a very 
coarse one, on which still coarser sketches were 
drawn, bearing the motto, ‘“* Freedom or Death.” 
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The Reign of Terror led to satirical decoration. 
The ingenuity and patriotism of the Royalists 
was shown by the “ weeping-willow fan,” the 
leaves of which, when examined closely, holding 
the fan upside down, represented the images of 
Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, and other mem- 
bers of the royal family. To such a fan Madame 
de Cevennes owed her death, and on the scaffold 
she defiantly waved such a fan, procured no one 
knows how. But more disastrous things than the 
death of one person occurred through the instru- 
mentality of the fan. The conquest of Algeria 
in 1828 may be traced to a stroke of a fan, given 
by the Dey to the French consul, In China, 
every ceremony, even executions, are attended 
with an exercise of fans, the criminal being handed 
one upon receiving sentence, and carrying one 
when led to execution. 


A FINDER’S REWARD. 


BY MRS. MARGARET HOSMER, 
Author of ‘‘ The Morrisons,’’ etc. 

“ Found—in the vicinity of Union Square, a 
gold medallion, richly chased, containing a minia- 
ture, etc. Apply to A. M., at Northcote & Ber- 
rill’s, No. Broadway.” 

The “A, M.” here alluded to was an over- 
worked, pale-faced girl, one of the employees in 
the “making-up rooms” of the above-named 
establishment. 

Her full name was Agnes Morgan, and she 
was the eldest daughter of a twice-married widow, 
a cheap music-teacher with the four young chil- 
dren of her second husband to care for, and 
scarcely as many more pupils by means of which 
to support them. 

Mrs, Ward, Agnes’s mother, had been very 
pretty ; her eldest child had inherited her good 
looks, but added to them as off set an expression 
of deep anxiety, the outgrowth of her precocious 
acquaintance with poverty and the corroding 
cares of life, which her less thoughtful parent 
somehow contrived to throw off, despite their 
heavy pressure. 

There was the rent, the coal, the children’s 
shoes, the grocer’s bill, the washwoman; Agnes 
ran the list over on her slender fingers each night 
after pay-day when she wended her way home- 
ward, with the faint hope that hard calculation 
might enable her to lay by a weekly nucleus 
towards the purchase of a shop-worn delaine 
dress for her mother, or possibly a much-needed 
cloth circular for herself, 

Her own coat was so very small; she was just 
nineteen, and in the four years it had done ser- 
vice she had grown; but she couldn’t help that, 
though it was very inconvenient. She could 
bind it very nicely, and sponge and press it for 
her sister Gertie; then her brown cashmere, 
which she had turned twice already, was so 











vexatiously short and scant; she had thought of 
piecing it out with fresh material till she found 
how it had faded, 

“It would make over for Nannie, with half a 
yard of cherry-colored stuff for trimming,” she 
said, as she trudged along through the driving 
snow. She was going home late, it being Satur- 
day night, and a busy one, beside having to wait 
full half an hour till her money was handed to 
her. To be sure she had filled in the moments 
by stitching the fringe on a polonaise, and so lost 
no time, as Miss Stiles, the forewoman, told her ; 
but she was very tired and hungry, too, and not a 
liule troubled withal. The street-lamps shed 
their beams on her delicate face as she hurried 
by, her head bent slightly to avoid observation, 
and her neatly-brushed hat set closely on her 
brow to keep off with its velvet brim the flying 
snow-drifts. She wound her flimsy veil so as to 
protect her single black feather; it wasn’t wet 
snow, and she hoped it wouldn't take the curl 
out; but she must risk it, because she really 
couldn’t afford to ride. 

“ Poor mother takes cold easily, and I don’t; 
I must save the riding money for her. And there’s 
little Dora’s hat—O I must get her one somehow, 
dear little thing, so as to let her go out with Jack 
in the park and watch the skaters.” 

No wonder pretty Agnes Morgan’s beauty was 
not at once noticeable to a careless observer. 
She had too many cares, too much anxiety for 
one so young; premature trouble had marked 
her delicate brow with lines—worried calculanon 
had thrown a sinister shadow over her girlish 
bloom. 

It was her habit to keep her eyes downcast in 
busy thought, and iit was in this way they caught 
sight of the glitter of the gold medallion on the 
fresh snow. She stopped still an instant and 
touched it with her foot, ere she could be quite 
sure of her sight; then, thinking that she might 
possibly overtake the one who dropped it, she 
picked it up hastily, put it into her pocket, and 
ran for nearly a block without seeing any one 
likely to own such a gem going in what she con- 
ceived to be the right direction. 

A moment’s consideration told her that she 
had best make no display of it to chance passers- 
by, but hurry home at once and consult her mother 
about it. This resolution caused her to quicken 
her speed, and forget her weariness in the excite- 
ment of so rare an incident in her dull life. 

A quarter of an hour’s brisk walking brought 
her to the entrance of the old house, part of 
whose third flat her mother rented, and she was 
soon up Stairs in the larger of the two rooms that 
constituted their home, in which Mrs. Ward, 
wearied out with her day’s lessons, was waiting 
her return to get supper, 

In some families one member is specially dis- 
tinguished by being considered the best worker, 
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the one who accomplishes all tasks most satis- 
factorily ; and Agnes held this doubtful honor in 
her little circle. 

Gertie was old enough to be useful, but she 
was delicate, and had been told so often enough 
to learn to take advantage of the knowledge. 

“ Poor little thing ; she must be taken care of,” 
Agnes had said, and Gertie, quite agreeing with 
her hard-working sister, resolved to take the best 
of care of herself, and did it. 

Nannie was a willing child, but very unhandy ; 
so, as she had not been taught to work, there was 
no one who had time to instruct her, so she had 
to wait till Agnes came. As for Dora, she was 
too little to be of any use. 

“ Just see what I have found!” Agnes ex- 
claimed, as soon as she entered the presence of 
the assembled family. 

She drew the medallion from her coat-pocket, 
and explained hew she had discovered it on the 
snow-covered pavement. 

“It is very valuable!” said her mother, 
turning it over. “It has a monogram Z. 5S. in 
diamonds; and see, it opens—O, what a pretty 
lady’s face; and here in the other side is one of 
her golden curls. Dear me, we must advertise it at 
once; it ought to bring us a large reward.” 

“O, yes!” exclaimed Agnes, to whom this 
plan of returning the medallion to its right owner 
had not till then occurred; “that’s the way, to 
be sure. Advertise it—yes, yes, I had forgotten 
that.” 

And putting away her hat and coat, she pro- 
duced a small box in which to place the treasure ; 
there was some jeweler’s cotton in it to keep it 
from being scratched. 

“Tt must be very precious to the gentleman 
who owns it—it must be a gentleman’s, don’t you 
think so ?” she asked her mother. 

Mrs. Ward laughed at Agnes’s eager face and 
earnest brown eyes. 

“ You are such a one to weave out a story for 
everything in your own mind,” she said; “I dare 
say you’ve got it all arranged in your busy brain 
that some elegant gentleman had a miniature 
painted of the lady he is in love with, and put it 
in this diamond locket, so that he could wear it 
always, till he had the misfortune to drop it to- 
night.” 

“Yes, and he must be very unhappy about it,” 
exclaimed Agnes, sympathetically ; “ for of course 
he cannot know that we are so anxious to restore 
it to him.” 

“ Well, hurry, my dear, and get supper,” said 
Mrs. Ward, impatiently. “Iam both tired and 
hungry, and have no fime to waste on rich 
peopile’s fancied troubles. Let me have the thing, 
and I will lock it safely in my drawer. All I 
hope or care about the owner,” she continued, 
with a yawn, as she stretched herself on the old 
sofa to rest till her meal was prepared—*“all I 





care or think on the subject is that the owner may 
be generous enough to pay you for being honest 
when he answers the advertisement. You must 
get Mr. Martin, the cashier, to write it for you, 
and say to call at the store; this place is too out 
of the way, and then we are seldom home in the 
day time.” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” assented the obedient Agnes, 
now busied over the evening meal, with Nannie’s 
doubtful aid; but, though her mother’s lack of 
interest in the subject kept her silent, it by no 
means chained her thoughts, which flew as busily 
as her hands, though not in the same direction. 

What a lovely face! She could not help 
thinking of and reproducing it mentally. What 
soft, dreamy blue eyes, and the hair—the real curl 
was more shiny even than the picture. O, how 
lovely it was!—and then she sighed as she thought 
how she should like to be beautiful and be be- 
loved. 

There was very little poetry in the tired girl’s 
existence; but youth will have its dreams and 
fancies even in the hardest and dreariest surround- 
ings. 

Agnes took the locket to the store, according to 
her mother’s directions, on Monday morning: 
“Ask Mr. Martin to keep it in the safe, and write 
the advertisement,’ she said. ‘Of course you 
will have to leave the reward to the owner's 
generosity ; but I do hope it will be something 
handsome. Jack needs a new suit; the two 
dollars a week he gets really scarcely keeps his 
feet covered ; as for his clothes, he just seems to 
burst out of them.” She glanced at her patient, 
industrious daughter as she spoke, and added, 
“You need things yourself, too; but, dear me, 
this is a needy world, and a mighty hard one, 
too.” 

Mrs. Ward spoke impatiently. She was one of 
those people who lay their own mistakes and lack 
of judgment to the account of fate, and take their 
greatest comfort in abusing fortune for the natural 
result of their unwise actions, 

Happily for Agnes, she inherited her father’s 
brave and gentle nature—he, poor fellow, had 
succumbed early in life’s battle, but had borne 
his part bravely, and struggled gallantiy against 
adverse fortune to the last. His inconsolabie 
relict had mourned a year or so, then ended by 
wedding a careless, good-looking spendthrift, 
who left her his debts and four young children 
when he fell a victim to a severe illness, which 
followed a prolonged “ spree.” 

Mr. Martin, the store cashier, was very much 
inclined to favor Agnes. It was through his 
influence that she rose from errand-girl to one 
of the regular “ hands” up stairs. 

Twice he had caused her salary to be increased, 
each time a dollar a week; and it was even whis- 
pered among the sharpest observers that he was 
in love with the poorly-dressed, pale-faced “ little 
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Morgan girl,” as she was called; but he was a 
showy young man, with a gold watch and splen- 
did seal ring, and he blushed and was very much 
disconcerted when his covert attentions to the 
totally unconscious Agnes were suspected. . 

The fact was, the girl looked foo poor, and he 

,could not face such a storm of ridicule as would 
result from his making a public choice of a young 
lady in a suit two sizes too small for her in every 
way; whose pretty feet (and if they hadn’t been 
very pretty she would have looked like a fright), 
were plainly visible to the ankle from the shrink- 
ing of her worn and carefully-darned dress. 

Why, he was a fellow who knew what style 
meant, and could put it on too! Yes indeed; he 
parted his hair very nearly in the middle, and 
continued the division most gracefully down the 
back of his head. He could ride on horseback, 
and sometimes took a canter in the Park, where 
fashionable ladies seeing him often asked who he 
was. And yet—such is the perversity of human 
fancy—he found himself strangely affected by 
Agnes Morgan's splendid brown eyes; and 
though, knowing so well his own value and the 
terrible inequality of such a match, he tried hard 
to conquer the weakness, he felt himself growing 
scarlet and feeling anything but comfortable when 
a gentleman giving his name as Tracy Seymour 
stood in his private cash-room, and identifying 
the advertised medallion, requested to see “ A, 
M.,” the young person who found it. 

He had already placed the price of the adver- 
tisement on the table. “ The reward will depend 
on the wish of the finder,” he said with a smile, 
“Tt is a most valuable locket to me, and if the 
lad ’’— 

“Tt was found by a—ahem!—a young lady,” 
observed Mr, Martin, with some asperity, for 
he had been instituting a hasty comparison be- 
tween his own appearance and that of the hand- 
some and faultlessly-dressed stranger, the result 
of which had jarred his temper. 

The manner of Mr. Seymour was easy and 
quiet ; when the poor shabbily-arrayed girl en- 
tered the room, in response to his repeated 
request, it became at once eminently respectful. 
Agnes stood before him with her sweet colorless 
face; she had raised those wonderfully’ soft 
brown eyes to his at his gentle greeting, and 
made him a simple courtesy, which he thought 
grace itself. 

“You have done me an invaluable service, 
Miss Morgan,” he said, in a full, rich tone, and 
his earnest eyes held hers from dropping, as they 
always did before the gaze of a stranger. He 
opened the medallion, and held it towards her 
as he continued in a lower, deeper tone, “ This is 
my only sister’s picture—my sister Lilian—and 
she is dead.” The last words were almost a 
whisper. 

“QO, sir,” said Agnes softly, yet with a strange 





lightness at her head for which she could not 
account, “ how glad, how very glad I am that I 
found it!” He looked at her with a beaming 
glance of gratitude. “She was very, very beau- 
tiful,” she added in a lew tone. His eyes 
thanked her again, and then the slow but con- 
scious blush of girlhood sprang to her delicate 
cheeks. 

She was admired; yes, modest and self-de- 
preciating as was her nature, Agnes knew what 
the stranger’s earnest gaze implied; her own fell 
shyly before it, and thus she stood, her rippling 
chestnut hair crowning her graceful head in thick 
wavy bands, and rolled in a bright coil at the 
back, her only ornament. 

A clean muslin frill eked out the neck of the 
much-worn brown dress, that compressed but 
could not disfigure her pretty form, and supple- 
mented the scant sleeves at her little wrists. Not 
a hole or tear, not a missing button or hook—but, 
as Mr. Martin had often sighed to himself, so 
unmistakably, so dolefully poor. 

‘Miss Morgan, will you pardon the liberty I 
take in asking for your address ?” 

It was Mr. Seymour who spoke—the silence 
had been of very short duration, but so many 
thoughts had chased each other through Agnes’s 
mind, that she could not help starting ere she re- 
plied, and yet she spoke with the ready frankness 
that was part of her nature, and smiling assent 
complied with his request. 

Then he again repeated his thanks, with added 
earnestness, and, approaching her, hesitated—but 
only for an instant—before he offered her his hand, 
in which she laid her own without demur, and 
made a second courtesy in reply to his ceremoni- 
ous leave-taking. 

Mr. Martin had responded to the stranger’s 
bow, but he had no sooner retired than he broke 
out, “ Well, of all the mean swindling tricks 1 
ever heard of, that’s the worst.” 

Agnes turned on her heel quickly, but did not 
speak, 

“ That’s a swell—one of the blooded nobs, I 
suppose, he thinks himself; and he has taken 
himself off without offering you one cent of re- 
ward, though he as much as promised he’d do 
the handsome before I let him touch the thing. 
By George, that’s what I call double-refined, 
dyed-in-the-wool, beggarly meanness, That fel- 
low would steal pennies.” 

Mr. Martin thought he knew the object of his 
secret affections thoroughly, but he had something 
to learn. He believed she was entirely without 
temper, ‘as amiable as Mary’s little lamb,” as he 
used to say to himself when he thought over her 
many virtues, and bitterly regretted that she 
couldn’t dress with the cheap gorgeousness of 
her companions. 

“ Stop!’ the word came from between those 
delicate pink lips with the force and dignity of a 
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mandate, while Agnes’s eyes flashed with indig- 
nant fire, “don’t speak of a person you do not 
know, whom you cannot understand!’’ said she, 
Then, in a gentle voice, but no less decisive: 
“ You were good enough to pay for the adver- 
tisement; the money is there, so you are at no 
loss. For the trouble you took I am very much 
obliged to you; it is one of the many kind acts I 
owe you,” 

A smile, another pretty courtesy, and, in re- 
stored serenity, Agnes hastened back to her work. 

But not as she had left it. No, there are 
hours, yes, moments in our lives that change their 
currents forever. For years we may go on like 
the course of a quiet stream, when suddenly 
some trifling incident occurs—little in itself, butt 
in its effects incalculable. The falling of a stone, 
the breaking of a slight bank of earth, may change 
the course of a brook. So in life’s current—the 
result of an interview, the contents of a letter, the 
utterance of a word, may alter the course of a 
whole existence, 

It seemed to pretty young Agnes Morgan that 
she had left the workroom a child and returned 
a woman, and yet the only definite thought she 
had was: “OI am so glad that beautiful crea. 
ture was his ‘ sister,’ and she is dead. How sad! 
I am so sorry for him !’’ 

Alas, her tears fell far too readily for a 
Stranger ! 

Tuesday evenings Mrs. Ward always came 
home very late. She gave lessons to three little 
sisters, and was furnished with her tea and car 
ticket per agreement. 

As her daughter, who had been inexplicably 
happy all day, approached her home, her mood 
suddenly gave way before the recollection of her 
mother's great expectations concerning a reward. 

She had felt keenly complimented by Mr, Sey- 
mour’s not mentioning such a thing to her; and 
much as she dreaded her mother’s disappointment, 
she still could not wish it otherwise. She was 
not cowardly, and yet there were certain things 
from which she shrank instinctively. This was 
one of them, and as she thought over all her 
mother calculated on as the result of finding the 
medallion’s owner, her heart really sank within 
her. 

She pushed her thinly-gloved hands down into 
her pockets, and compressed her lips resolutely, as 
she pictured the scene that inevitably awaited her. 

What was it her fingers caught! A hard sub- 
stance that had slipped down inside the torn lin- 
ing; something long, something with a hook on 
it. She stopped under the lamp, and drew it out, 
bringing the torn pocket with it. 

It was a portion—some eight inches, perhaps— 
of a heavy gold chain, cut off by an instrument 
sharply at the thick end; the catch was broken, 
perhaps by the force she had used in drawing it 
from her coat. 





A moment’s thought explained its history: it 
had been attached to the medallion, and in her 
excitement she had overlooked it; it had become 
loose in her pocket, failing down in the lining, 
and so she had not found it till she thrust her 
hand deep in. Mr. Seymour evidently put no 
value on it—did not even name it. How odd! 
She drew near home, and passed a jeweler’s, in 
whose window this notice, “OLD GOLD BOUGHT 
AT FULL VALUE,”’ stared her in the face. 

“What shall I do if mother is angry!’’ she 
thought, and her heart turned coid. 

She started into a quicker walk, and soon 
reached the house, where Nannie, with extraordi- 
nary good fortune, had contrived to set the table 
without breaking anything but her mother’s 
favorite cup and the milk-pitcher. 

Poor little sister! she had cried a good deal 
over her mishap, but was triumphant on the 
score of a plate of toast, only half of which had 
been in the ashes. 

** The doctor told mamma this morning, when 
he stopped in to see Gertie, that I am near- 
sighted, Agnes,” said the child earnestly; “ and 
mamma says I can have a pair of glasses out of 
the ‘reward money.’ O,I will be so glad, for I 
don’t want to break things.” 

“ But I must have my suit first, for I am just 
freezing in these thin rags,” declared Jack. 

Gertie began to cry piteously, “ The doctor 
said 1 must have two dozen quinine pills, and 
mamma said my life depended on it, I heard 
her tell Mrs, Jones next door this very morning,” 
she wailed. 

“QO, what will I do?’ thought poor Agnes, 
She could not have explained it, but she felt that 
she was to blame solely, and that she could not 
possibly endure to have Mr. Seymour con- 
demned. “ He means to call here,” she thought, 
looking round the poor but neat apartment; 
“perhaps mamma will be too angry to receive 
him !” 

“If you get ten dollars—and mamma is sure it 
will be ten,” began Jack, in a calculating tone 
that turned his poor sister sick at heart—she had 
been working with nervous haste, and in silence, 
Just at this juncture she was whisking the last 
crumb from the table-cover, and replacing the 
brush on its nail, She waited to hear no more ; 
she caught her hat and coat, took the piece of 
chain she had hidden, and ran down stairs. 

«I will not be long; be good till I come,”’ she 
cried, as the startled Nannie looked down after 
her. 

Some one passed her on the stairs, she did not 
notice who, but kept her headlong way in pain- 
fui excitement that never paused or broke until 
she stood in front of the jeweler’s, reading (lest 
she could have made a mistake), his notice con- 
cerning the buying of old gold. 

A cold shiver passed over her as she stepped 
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on the stone, and placed her hand on the latch 
of the closed door; a deadly faintness seemed to 
strike her like a blow, but the echo of her 
mother’s voice was in her ears, that summary of 
endless wants and expectations that she had been 
accustomed to worry herself constantly in her 
effort to meet and satisfy, but which she had 
endured resignedly up till that day, seemed to 
force her on, She opened the door and took out 
the chain; some one stepped forward to meet 
her, when suddenly the soft blue eyes with their 
look of wistful tenderness, the eyes of the dead 
girl in the picture, seemed to look into hers, and 
she quickly shut her own as if blinded by a pain- 
ful light. When she recovered herself she was 
out on the sidewalk, and it had commenced snow- 
ing again. The cold, biting particles fell reviv- 
ingly on her face, the lights seemed to shine 
through a mist; but she had turned homewards; 
her temptation—the first she had ever known in 
her innocent life to depart from the path of recti- 
tude and honor—was over! She was sweet, 
true-hearted, noble, brave young Agnes Morgan 
once more. Some one was at her side; the wild 
beating of her heart recognized him before her 
senses were calm enough to permit her to speak 
his name. 

*O Mr. Seymour,” she said, when she could 
find utterance, “I am so glad we have met. I 
have part of your chain—here it is—” and she 
thrust it in his hand hurriedly, explaining her 
theory of its discovery. 

He listened and asked no questions—he never 
did, and never did she know whether he had 
seen her enter the jeweler’s, or guessed her 
errand if he had. He went with her to her 
door, which he seemed to know by instinct, and 
retiring, asked permission to call on her mother 
and her the next evening, which she granted in 
her frank and simple way that was so very 
charming. 

“Thank God,” she repeated again and again 
as she went up stairs, and then she added ina 
low tone, “ I am so happy !” 

She had forgotten to be afraid of the family 
demands ; and so, when she entered, a delightful 
surprise awaited her. Her mother sat with her 
bonnet-strings untied, an open letter in her hand, 
a significant-looking slip of paper on the table 
at her side, and tears on her cheeks. 

“ Well, Agnes, child!’ she said, “ it seems as 
if Fortune had got tired persecuting me at last. 
Here is a letter from a gentleman who knew 
your father in his school days. No, no; let me 
see—a relative of this gentleman’s who knew 
your father, and received a favor or was saved 
from drowning by him—I can’t make it out, only 
he wishes to befriend us, and that's ghe best part 
of it! Here is a check for one hundred dollars; 


he promises to send one every two months to 
help with the children’s education, and he also 





offers to defray Jack’s tition at a military acad- 
emy.” 

“© mother, is it truae—can we believe it? O 
what have we done to deserve such a blessed 
stroke of fortuns ?” cried Agnes, in a burst of 
blissful tears. 

“Well, my dear, I for one have endured 
enough, I must say,” retorted her mother. Then 
she pursed up her mouth, shook her head, and 
sighed deeply. “I have borne want and sorrow 
you little know of,” she murmured, entirely for- 
getting poor Agnes’s experience; but suddenly re- 
curring to brighter ideas, she exclaimed: “ Please 
goodness, I’ll see to your dresses now, and try 
and cultivate a little taste in you. Why, Agnes, 
y6u’re almost a woman, and that dress of yours 
is a sight, I do declare !” 

Mrs, Ward was so full of her good fortune 
that when Agnes related to her the interview 
with Mr. Seymour, and his request to be received 
as a caller next evening, she averred that he had 
behaved with great delicacy, and she should take 
pleasure in receiving him. 

He came to find many improvements already 
effected in the humble abode of the widow and 
her little family. She at once divined his ad- 
miration for her daughter, and was greatly 
charmed and elated by his respect and devoted 
attention. 

Great was the astonishment at Northcote & 
Berrill’s when Agnes appeared in plain but 
handsome and becoming clothes. In a few 
hours she was declared a beauty, and the 
calculating Mr. Martin, who had no reason now 
to withhold his admiration, bestowed it freely and 
unsparingly. 

Meantime Mrs. Ward’s unknown friend ad- 
vised her to give her daughter some educational 
advantages, and supplied the means. They had 
moved into a quiet bome, and Agnes prepared to 
retire from the store, so as to profit by the lessons 
she was about to receive. Unfortunately for Mr. 
Martin, he had brought himself to the point of 
proposing to her the very day she took her leave. 
She tried to prevent his saying a word, but he 
was so sure of being delightedly accepted that 
he would go on; and when Agnes gently but 
firmly declined, he could not believe his ears, 
nor would he give up hope until the blushing 
girl had acknowledged that her heart was not her 
own, 

“ And you are going to marry some one else ?” 
he cried, aghast at the idea. 

“ Not just yet,” said the blushing Agnes. “I 
am going to study for a year, for I want to be 
fitted for my new life, and learn how to fill the 
position I am so fortunate as to—” . 

* What !’’ cried the chop-falien Martin, sud- 
denly realizing the situation, and connecting the 
hints he had heard unheeded. “Is this the 
reward fox finding that medallion? and are you. 
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going to marry that swell, and go into high life, 
and all that, when I might have snapped you up 
as easy as winking, and would if I hadn’t beena 
regular fool. It served me right, it served me 
right. I might have known that all you needed 
was a little dressing up. But that’s always my 
luck.” 

Agnes did not need to be told that Tracy Sey- 
mour and the family benefactor were one and 
the same, but her mother did not guess the secret 
as long as she lived, Tracy understood his 
mother-in-law, and let her claim that part of her 
good fortune as her own especial share, and glory 
in it accordingly. She was quite willing to joke 
with Agnes about the locket episode, and Mr. 
Seymour’s offer of hand and fortune being her 
reward. 

“ But you know, my dear,” she would say, 
“that if our still unknown friend had not ren- 
dered me able to put you in an advantageous 
light, Tracy—though I admit he is very fond of 
you—might never have taken the first fancy to 
you. Dear! dear! you were anything but at- 
tractive, I must say. You had not one bit of 
taste, you know, until I bought you some nice 
clothes.” 

To all of which Agnes would smile sweetly; 
for does not the old adage say : 

“* They may laugh who win.” 





. 


AT THE MIRROR. 


BY AUGUSTA DE BUBNA, 


Oh, which is I, 
The merry-hearted girl whose laughing face 
Looks into mine sometimes so cheerily, 
Or, is the graver woman I, whose brow 
Is interlaced with lines of troubled thought ? 
Ah, tell me, mirror, tell me verily, 
Which is it that is I? 


Pray, which is I, 
The one who gladly feels a throb of joy 
When up to fortune’s height some loved one 
climbs, 
And smiles with her, or grieves, when she is sad, 
From heart-felt sympathy ; or, is it I 
Who feel a pang of envy, too, sometimes ? 


Say, which is I, 
The angel that would lift my weak soul up, 
And whispers, pointing upward to the sky: 
“ Be strong and true, oh, wayward, tempted child; 
This earth is but the starting point, Heaven is the 
goal!" 
Or, is that other 7hing that whispers, I! 


Oh, human in us all, 
How clearly you partake of Heaven or Hell; 
How surely you can rise, or downward fall; 
How deeply you can sin ; how true repent, 
Oh, voice divine, give answer unto all 
Who question—" Which is I? 
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BY KATE CROMBIE, 


Now, Cousin Hanner, if you'll promise that you 
won’t never tell nobody, nor hector and plague 
me about it yourself, I’ll tell ye all about them 
business cards—how I worked to get so many, and 
what a fool I made o’ myself, and everything. 
You wouldn’t s’pose a woman o’ my age and 
stability could a ben so carried away, nor I 
wouldn’t neither. But ove pint I’m convinced 
on; and that is, that we’ve all got our weak spots, 
only we don’t know where they be, till we’re 
tried ; and I’m learnin’, the longer I live, not to 
be too hard on other folks’ failin’s, for we’ve all 
got plenty o’ our own to look after. That’s as 
true as you live, Hanner. 

I don’t s’pose the “business card fever,” as 
they call it, Il ever git way up here in the country, 
and I hope to massy it won’t; not that I’m in any 
danger o’ havin’ it agin—that’s a disease I shan’t 
have but once; on that pint I’m settled. 

Wall, ye see, when I got to David’s house— 
David Watkins, ye know ; he married my cousin, 
Bethiar—they was all crazy over business cards. 
I hadn’t more’n got my bunnet off, ’fore little 
Sam—that’s their boy—lugged out a great big 
book, and hauled me down onto the sofy to look 
at his’n. He’d got over four hundred beauties 
then, and he was as proud of ’em as a peacock. 
I hadn’t never seen nothin’ o’ the kind, and of 
course I found ’em interestin’, Mine ain’t wuth 
lookin’ at, compared to some o’ their’n. I do 
wish you could a’ seen’em! I declare! they was 
enough to make your mouth water! What’s that 
you say? ‘Guess I’m goin’ to have a relapse ?” 
Don’t you be alarmed ; there ain’t the least mite 
o’ danger in the world, You see there was floral 
cards, and pictures of little girls and boys, all 
dressed up as harnsome ’s dolls, and flowers and 
landscapes as harnsome ’s any chromo ’t you 
ever see—some on ’em was chromos, I believe— 
and feathers, as nateral as life; and them that 
wa’n’t over harnsome, was cute or curious; there 
was puzzle cards, and shadder cards, and comical 
cards of every description, But the cutest of ’em 
all, and the ones I was most took with, was them 
Kate Greenaway cards—all them dear little 
children dressed up in their grandmothers’ and 
grandfathers’ cloes, and lookin’ so innercent and 
cunnin’! Did ye ever see anything beat it! And 
then them little rascals on them French cards, as 
they call ’em—say they’re imported, but I guess 
they didn’t come from further away than Boston 
or so, Ain't they cunnin’, with them funny little 
caps on their heads, and all cuttin’ up some caper 
or other! Wall, to make a long story short, 
I looked at Sammy's cards, and afier tea David 
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and Bethiar brought out their’n ; and by bed-time 
I was crazy to git a collection o’ my own, and 
they had given me some harnsome ones to start 
with. Now, Hanner Jane Pettingill, I’m ashamed 
to confess it, but it’s gospil truth nevertheless, 
that I couldn’t hardly wait till mornin’, to begin 
on that card business, and I dreampt about it all 
night! So, you see, I had ketched the fever, 
sure enough, and had got it bad, too. 

Wall, the next day Bethiar says to me, “ Aunt 
Ruth, I’ve got some shoppin’ to do this after- 
noon, and don’t you wanter come along with 
me? Perhaps we'll pick up some business 
cards.” So I put on my things and went with 
her. We stopped to one splendid great store and 
looked in the winders; they was trimmed up 
elegant, and scattered round among the dry 
goods, was some real pretty business cards—three 
kinds. “Less go in here,” says Bethiar, says 
she: so we went in and called for crash towels, 
and she bought a half a dozen yards or so, and 
then she says to the clerk, “ Don’t forgit to put 
in a card ortwo.”” “ We dor’: give cards, un- 
less customers buy a dollar’s worth or more,” 
says he. “Is that so?” says Bethiar; “ if that’s 
the case, I’ll take a dozen or more o’ them 
towels—towels is always handy,” she says to me. 
So he give her a set o' cards, and we come out. 

Crabtown is a small old-fashioned city, and the 
stores are all mixed up together; right beside of 
a dry goods store mebbe there'll be a grocery, 
and it happened that the next store we stopped to 
was a grocery. Bethiar wanted to order some 
things, and when she’d told the man what she 
wanted, she says, “ What cards can you give me 
with them ?” The man showed us what he had, 
and they was real beauties, too. Thinks I to 
myself, “I hope Bethiar ‘ll give me some o’ 
them, for I can’t buy no groceries to git ’em.” 

After that we went into a book-store kep by a 
friend o’ David’s and Bethiar’s. He seemed to 
be a real nice man, but he was awful down on 
business cards. Bethiar asked him why he 
didn’t keep ’em—some o’ the book-stores did ; 
and he said how 'twas a perfec’ noosance. 

He said he tried it three weeks, and was glad 
enough to give away what he had left to git out. 
He said, no matter how busy they was in the 
store, folks would come in and paw over them 
cards, and hender ’em an hour at a time, and 
perhaps buy two or three cents worth to pay for’t. 
All hours o’ the day there was a crowd to that 
counter! Sometimes school children, haulin’ 
and pushin’ each other; and sometimes a drove 
o’ furriners, smellin’ strong’s onions—scentin’ the 
store all up, and carryin’ off nobody knows how 
much, without payin’ for’t, He said how’t there 
wan’t no profit in’t; and if there was, why other 
folks was welcome to it, for all o’ him. 

Wall, from there we went into a confectionery 
store, and bought some candy for Sammy, and 





got a few cards apiece, and then we went home, 
But I see ’em everywheres, and I wanted ’em 
all; and I made up my mind I’d go out all 
alone some day, when nobody didn’t know 
nothin’ about it; and I'd git a stack on ’em by 
hook or by crook, if I broke my neck to do it! 
Now, you begin to see what a fool I was, But 
Bethiar, she never give me a single one o’ them 
cards I admired so much, and ¢haé set me on anil 
made me all the more detarmined. I thought 
she was stingy mean—and I'd have ’em any way. 
So the next afternoon, when she’d gone to the 
mother’s meetin’, I took my bag on my arm, and 
put in my pus—not expectin’ to spend more’n a 
few cents, though—and started out ter try my 
luck. I meant to go in every store where they 
kep cards; for I didn’t know’s I should have 
another chance to git out alone. I was goin’ 
home soon. 

I walked way up to the head o’ the street, and 
went fust into a ‘pothecary store, where I see 
some great elegant butterflies in the winder, 
advertisin’ some kind o’ magic i/e. They was 
different from anything I’d seen, and I was 
wonderful took with’em. I opened the door and 
went in. “ Do you have business cards ?” says I 
to the man. “ Business cards!’ says he,’s cross 
as a bear; “ didn’t you see that sign there on that 
door?” I looked, and sure enough, there it was ip 
big letter, “ No cards.” “No,” says I, feelin’ 
kinder cheap; “‘I didn’t see it, and P’m sure | 
hope you'll excuse me; but I see them butterflies 
in the winder, and I thought I’d like one.” 
“Oh,” says he, “them goes with the ile; want a 
bottle ?” «* Why, no,” says I; * I don’t believe I 
do; what’s it for? Is it hair ile, or machine ile, 
or lamp ile? I dunno’s I could make use on’t,” 
saysI, “’Tain’t nary one on ’em,” says he; 
“it’s ile for rheumatiz; cures it quick ’s a wink! 
nothing like it!” “Oh, I never have no rheuma- 
tiz,”” says I, movin’ towards the door. “No sign 
you never will,” says he. “This is an awful 
year for rheumatiz; I bet you’ll have it afore the 
year’s out—jest a subject for it. Come, now; 
better take a bottle. Some folks keep it in the 
house the year round, same’s they do camfire and 
peppermint.” “ How much is it, any way ?” says 
I. “Only fifty cents,’’ says he. “Oh, wall,” 
says I, “I couldn’t think on’t; I guess I'll wait 
till I Aew the rheumatiz—I haint no notion o’ 
havin’ on’t—it don’t run in our family,” says J. 

** See here,’’ says he, “ take that bottle and two 
butterflies for thirty-seven and a haif cents! It's 
less’n cost; but I hate to have ye suffer with 
rheumatiz, as you’re liable to do, and have 
nothin’ in the house to cure it.” It was real 
friendly in him, I know; but I never orter took 
it, at no price; but I did, and got my butterflies. 
Now, I’m on the subject I'd like ter jest give you 
the hist’ry o’ that ile. A little while after I got 
home, our hired man was took with a pain in his 
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shoulder, and I thought o’ that ile in a minute, 
and was glad enough to find use for’t. So I 
brings it out inter the kitchen, where he sot by the 
table, takin’ on terrible, as men always do if any- 
thing ails ’em, and I poured a good mess out into 
a sasser, and began to rub his neck and shoulder. 
The candle was a burnin’ right side on him, as 
he leaned on the table, and I hadn’t more’n 
begun to use it, when all to once that ile took 
fire, and that feller’s hair was burnt most to his 
scalp in less’n no time! I grabbed his coat off'n 
a chair, and threw it over his head, and he tore 
round the room, and bellered till everybody in 
the house was scairt about to death. 

I never knew jest how it happened, but I see 
afterwards it said on the bottle never to use the 
ile near a fire or a lighted candle, and I s’pose 
that was it. We took and pitched the bottle out 
doors, and that was the last o’ my “ile invest- 
ment,” as they all called it after that. ’T was the 
last o’ the man’s rheumatiz, too, though he said 
it was hoppin’ round so lively and the laugh when 
he come to see himself, that cured him; and I 
reckon it was. We all laughed till we was ’bout 
dead to see him—sech a objeck as he was! 

But about them cards. I bought a few where 
they had ’em to sell without any goods along 
with ’em, and then I come to a place where I 
see the same kind that Bethiar got with her 
groceries; them I was bound I'd have. I went 
in and inquired. “Oh, a box o’ soap goes with 
’em,”’ says the man. Wall, I looked at’em and 
I wanted ’em. I more’n wanted ’em; I hank- 
ered after ’em. Now you'd think, after foolin’ 
away 37% cents as I did on that ile, t’ I’d had 
more self-denial next time. But I tell ye the 
fever was on me, and it had got to have its run. 
I talked with that man, and I argered with him; 
*twasn’t no kind o’.use; he wou/dn’¢ let them 
cards go without the soap. Finally I got mad. 
“What d’ye ’spose I want o’ your ’tarnal old 
soap?” says I. “I’m away from home a visitin’,”’ 
says I, “and I should look well luggin’ round a 
great box o’ soap, shouldn’t 1? I ‘spose you 
wouldn't give me them cards for the price o’ the 
soap, now—would ye?” says I, and I guess I 
stuck up my nose some, for I meant to look sar- 
castick. “ Mo/” says he, poundin’ his fist down 
onto the counter, “I wouldn’t let ye have them 
cards without the soap—not for a hundred dol- 
lars! Zhat’s the kind of a feller 7 be!” says 
he, as red in the face as a turkey cock. “Sho! 
is it?” says I, “I thought fust p’raps you's a 
gentleman,” says I, “ but, howsomever, there’s 
your dollar; so hand over the cards, and you'll 
oblige me by keepin’ the box till I send for it. 
I shall send sometime this afternoon.” He sim- 
mered down right off, and put my name on the 
box, and I took the cards and left. 

After that I felt kinder demoralized—as you 
might say. The next place 1 bought a pound o’ 





coffee to git some cards I took a fancy to, and so 
on, 

I won’t undertake to tell ye all I bought that 
afternoon that I didn’t want, nor how mean and 
miserable I felt while I was doin’ on ’t. 

The last cards I got was at an ice cream saloon. 
I see the sign out—* A set o’ beautiful cards with 
every ice cream,” and bein’s I was awful hot and 
tired, I thought I’d go in and git one, so’s to set 
down and rest me before I went home, and try to 
think how I should manage to git the soap and 
things over to the house without anybody’s know- 
in’ it. After I’d eat my ice cream and thought 
the thing over, I took all my bundles ’t’ I couldn’t 
put in my bag—here was coffee, and a pair o’ sus- 
penders, and a box o’ men’s collars, and a pack- 
age o’ starch polish, and no end o’ things. Wall, 
I took in all into where I left my soap, and I 
asked the man as polite as I knew how, if he’d 
bring ’em all together to Bethiar’s before six 
o’clock. I hated to ask a favor on him like 
pizen’, but 1 didn’t see no other way, I give him 
my street and number, and he said he’d do it 
sure, I knew Bethiar wouldn’t be home till tea- 
time, and David never was, so I could git ’em all 
out o’ the way and they needn’t know nothin’ 
about it. So I went home; but them things 
didn’t come ’cordin’ to agreement, and I was jest 
in a fever about ’em. 1 tell you, I sot by the 
winder and watched till Bethiar come a walkin’ 
in, and then | thought I should have a fit. 

Bimeby David came home, and we set down 
to tea. David was chuck full of his talk—crack- 
in’ his jokes, but I couldn’t eat nor talk, and 
after a while they nouced t’ I was outer sorts 
about somethin’, 

‘They asked me if I was onwell, and I said I'd 
ben on the street and felt ruther beat out. Jest 
then the door-bell rung as if the house was afire, 
and David sprung to the door, with Sam a taggin’ 
at his heels. “ There they be!” thinks I, and I 
got out inter the hall jist as the man come luggin’ 
in a great market basket heapin’ full o’ things, 
and that great box o’ soap. “ Whose be these ?” 
says David. “I guess you’ve brought ’em to the 
wrong house; hain’t ye?” ‘No, sir,” says the 
man, lookin’ at me. “It’s all right, ain’t it, 
mam?” I nodded my head, and he went off. 
“Oh, Aunt Ruthy!” says Sam, a pokin’ among 
the things; “here’s a bundle busted! Who's 
this pair o’ suspenders for?—and oh, my! look 
at the coffee, all spillin’ out onter the carpet! 
Say, Aunty, be you agoin’ to set up a store when 
you git home?” David looked at the things 
and then at me. He read the name o’ the soap 
and about the cards on the box, ahd he seemed 
to understand the whole thing. When Bethiar 
came out she understood to once. “ It takes a 
thief to ketch a thief,” you know, But she was 
real good, She see his eyes were bilin’ over with 
fun, and the corners o’ his mouth was twitchin’, 
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She come up to him in her coaxin’ way and took 
hisarm. “ Now, David,’’ says she, “don’t say one 
word. You've said it all out, and had your fun 
a tormentin’ me; ain’t that enough? Let Aunt 
Ruthy be—that's a good feller.” “ Don’t be so 
cut up,” she says to me. “I’ve ben through it 


all.” “ Yes,” says David; “they all do it,” 
says he. “I wanter know if they do, now!” 
says I. . “ Is it possible t’ any body else was ever 


sech a fool as I’ve ben to-day ?” says I, half 
cryin’, and beginnin’ to feel real hystericky. 
‘Oh, la, yes,” says Bethiar; “I’ve known a 
woman to spend ffeen dollars in one day; 
mostly for things she couldn't make no mortal 
use on, neither! We know the woman, don’t 
we, David ?” says she, laughin’ up into his face, 
and blushin’ red’s a rose. “ Know her?” says 
David, says he; “ Oh, yes; intimate,” and then 
they both laughed hearty. I laughed too; for I 
knew she must mean herself. After that I felt 
some better; though I couldn’t help feelin’ 
ashamed o’ myself all the same. I never went 
onto the street alone agin while I stayed; I 
didn’t dare to. The day before I come away 
they had what they called a Card Show at the 
City Hall. Everybody was invited to go and 
take their cards; and there was a prize of a nice 
ile paintin’ promised to the one that had the 
largest and best collection o’ cards, Sech a 
sight on’em as there was! A number of per- 
sons had a thousand or more, It was awful con- 
fusin’ ter see so many! A young school-girl 
got the prize, and I s’pose a good many was 
mad and disappinted. 

Wall, I had quite a lot o’ cards come to me 
afterwards ; one way and another, but I never 
bought no more—I’ve shet down on the hull 
thing now; and I feel thankful to git out on’t as 
well’s I did. 


, 
- 


ETHEL. 


MARION COUTHOUY, 
When Ethel speaketh, 
I think—She meaneth speech, but maketh song, 
For unto her all music doth belong, 
As unto time of May, or happy June, 
When e’en doth seem to sing the silent sailing moon, 





When Ethel singeth, 
I think I stand beneath a golden shower, 
Dropped out of Heaven at sunset's trancéd hour ; 
Her speech may seem like summer's vocal night, 
But /Ais o'erfloods the soul with music and with 
light. 


When Ethel’s silent, 
I think not aught; I love her then so well 
That better tears than words my soul might tell ; 
For when our breathings mingle but in sighs, 
Thought flies to thought, and meets, with tender 
meeting eyes. 





WINNIE CLAXTON’S SHROUD. 


BY LEE ROUSEAU. 

*“ Hester Brooks is dead, Miss Winnie, and I 
have brought the stuff for the burial dress what 
you and Miss Claxton promised to make for her. 
She went off sudden like at the last.” 

The speaker was a small boy of the true New 
England village type, holding in his hand a par- 
cel carefully tied in brown paper. Before him in 
the doorway stood Winnie Claxton, looking at 
him with a sad, perplexed expression in her gen- 
tle blue eyes. 

“ Dead, Tim!” she repeated, slowly. “I did 
not know she was so near her end, or I would 
have seen her again—and mother has just gone 
away.” 

The last remark was addressed more to herself 
than her listener. It was true she and her mother 
had promised the poor sufferer in her long, linger- 
ing illness to make a suitable burial dress for her 
whenever it should be needed, and with the 
strange importance attached to such matters by 
many of the poorer class, the sick woman had 
actually seemed to take a melancholy interest 
and pleasure in providing, out of her slender 
means, soft white flannel for the purpose, and 
knowing, as she expressed it, that “ it would be 
done up in style if the good Mrs, Claxton and 
Miss Winnie made it.” 

Quite frequently had Winnie assisted her 
mother in similar deeds of kindness and charity, 
but dependent as she was by nature upon the 
latter for aid in most matters, it is no wonder 
that she was somewhat dismayed at the task that 
had now come to her at this most inopportune 
time. That very morning Mrs, Claxton had left 
home for a necessary absence of several days, 
leaving Winnie quite alone with her older 
brother to manage the affairs of the little house- 
hold as best she could till her return, But 
neither had anticipated the required fulfillment 
of their promise to poor Hester Brooks at this 
time, and now, as Winnie stood looking at the 
bearer of the ill tidings, she was anxiously debat- 
ing in her own mind what she should do, She 
had never undertaken such work alone, and was 
extremely doubtful of her success; moreover, she 
had just received a tempting book, with which 
she had fully thought pleasantly to beguile the 
solitary evening, and never had she felt less in- 
clined for work of any kind, but especially such 
a mournful, dreary task as this. She felt as 
though she must offer what seemed to her a very 
reasonable excuse, and leave the work to some 
one else, but a sudden recollection came over 
her of the pale, suffering face she had frequently 
seen during the long illness, and of the pleased 
satisfaction derived from the promise given, and 
knowing, as she did, that even her unskilled 
efforts would be more successful than those of the 
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plain, rough village women, Winme had not the 
heart to refuse; her wavering decision was brought 
to a resolution as the boy added: 

“Jest before she died she axed the women to 
send this bundle to you, and said nobody else 
was to tech it. Miss Jones says they will have 
to have it as early in the mornin’ as possible, for 
the funeral is at two o'clock.” 

* It shall be ready early,” said Winnie, taking 
the parcel and dismissing the boy. 

If the work could only have been sent her ear- 
lier in the day it would not have been so bad, but 
their early supper was already over, and the short 
winter afternoon was already giving place to night. 
Her brother John had come home with one of his 
bad headaches, and had gone to his room a half 
hour before, for a long night’s sleep, as he said, 
after his hard day’s work; and here was poor 
Winnie all alone, her only occupation and com- 
panion—a shroud ! 

If there had -been any hope of a neighbor 
dropping in, it would have been less dreary, 
but they lived half a mile from the village, and 
the snow was falling steadily as the night set- 
tled now, decidedly excluding all hope of com- 
pany. 

Had Winnie been more imaginative, or more 
prone to ghostly fancies and moody thoughts 
than the healthy-minded girl that she was, it is 
not improbable that she would have yielded at 
once to the depressing influences of her sur- 
roundings, and abandoned her good purpose at 
least till the following morning; but it was not 
like her to give up anything once undertaken, 
and knowing that household duties would occupy 
her morning hours, felt it would be best to begin 
her task at once; so quite bravely she got out 
scissors and needle, only giving vent to a long 
drawn sigh at the flood of gloomy reflections 
that rushed over her in the outset, 

Winnie’s life had not been among the brightest 
of earthly lots; secluded by circunistances from 
the world full of gay delights for girlhood, and 
restricted means requiring even in her retirement 
close economical management, and many a pri- 
vation, the current of her young life flowed very 
slowly, and as her twentieth birthday was now 
drawing near, she often looked into the future 
with many a sad and questioning glance, assured 
that it could hold no very bright promise of joy 
or worldly happiness for her, During the last 
wearisome year she had learned to dread an un- 
occupied hour or idle evening just because of 
these painful thoughts that would come unbidden, 
and which always left her only sadder, and none 
the wiser or better. On this particular evening, 
therefore, she had longed for the diverting, ab- 
sorbing book, and it must be admitted that the 
occupation by which it had been replaced was 
not calculated to cheer or brighten her. 

The house was deeply, oppressively silent, 








broken only by the heavy breathing of her 
brother sleeping in the adjoining room, and 
Winnie would sometimes find herself starting 
nervously if even the cat changed its position on 
the rug, but on she went unflinchingly with her 
work. Not unfrequently was she puzzled and 
uncertain of the correctness of her progress, and 
often held up the funereal-looking garment ques- 
tioningly, and wishing inexpressibly for her 
mother’s advice and presence, 

Without, it was a ghostly looking night; the 
clouds were breaking now, and the moonbeams 
struggling through, brought out the lights and 
shades of the snow-covered yard, and cast fan- 
tastic shadows here and there. Poor Winnie was 
yielding unconsciously more and more to the 
solitary influences around her, as was testified by 
the feverish flush on her cheek, and the light of 
her eyes as she glanced about her occasionally 
with a nervousness altogether unnatural to her. As 
the hours went by there came over her an intense 
longing for human companionship, and once or 
twice she felt as if'she must go and wake her 
brother under pretext of asking of his comfort; 
but her better sense overcame the inclination, 
and she only scolded herself mentally for her 
foolish, childish feelings, and called up all her 
philosophical reflections to cast off the nervous- 
ness that seemed to be weaving a spell around 
her. The room felt close and stifling under 
pressure of the great wood-fire she had built up 
for company, and feeling the heat at last unbear- 
able, Winnie rose and opened wide the door 
leading out upon the moon-lit porch, and then 
resumed her work. 

She had sewed up the long, straight seams, and 
stitched in the large, full sleeves quite satisfac- 
torily, but something about the neck and shoulders 
failed to satisfy her critical, but uncertain, eye. 
She was so unaccustomed to cutting or fitting 
garments of any kind alone, that as she turned 
this one about and around, altering it a little in 
this place and that, she became only the more 
doubtful and perplexed. If she only had any one 
to try iton, Had her brother been present she 
certainly would have asked his services and 
opinion; but as it was, what was she todo? She 
could not bear, to send the dress ill-fitting and 
seemingly carelessly made; the very nature of 
the task seemed to lend a kind of sanctity to it, 
and made her perhaps far more particular than 
any one more accustomed to such work would 
have felt it necessary to be, 

She gave another helpless glance at the nearly- 
finished robe, and then rising impulsively, ex- 
claimed : 

“ There ’s no help for it, I'll just have to try it 
on myself; I never will get it right otherwise !"’ 

Suiting the action to the words, in another 
moment she was standing before the large mirror 
clad in the long white shroud, and hastily, 
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nervously pinning it here and there, at the obsti- 
nate, unmanageable neck. 

It was not long before her deft fingers had 
remedied the trouble, and to be certain that all 
was now right, she took the soft ruche lying near 
waiting for the completion of the dress, and laid 
it around her own white throat. 

Certainly it was a sweet face that returned her 
glance from the mirror. Soft golden hair, now 
somewhat disordered, and curling lightly over the 
fair, unruffled brow, cheeks flushed with an un- 
usual glow, and blue eyes gleaming with a more 
than ordinary brightness, 

Winnie almost forgot for a moment the strange- 
ness of her attire, and stood gazing at her own 
image, an expression of yearning sadness mean- 
while stealing into and softening the features 
with the thoughts that filled her mind. Why 
might not she have had the pleasures of other 
girls? why was all her life to be lonely, secluded, 
and desolate when nature had seemed kindly to 
design it otherwise ? 

For several moments she stood thus, utterly 
absorbed, and silently gazing at herself, when 
suddenly all the bright glow flashed out of her 
cheeks, leaving them deadly pale, and she started 
violently, with an expression of the utmost alarm 
and bewilderment visible on her countenance; 
her eyes were still fixed immovably upon the 
mirror, out of the depths of which, just above her 
own, were intently gazing upon her another 
pair of eyes—great brown eyes full of questioning 
astonishment, and set in a face of manly strength 
and lineaments. 

In silent, dazed alarm, Winnie gazed an instant 
longer, before darting away with a half-uttered 
shriek, just as a pleasant, cheery voice from the 
open door behind her said: 

“ Pray, don’t let me alarm you; what with your 
abstraction and the snow on the steps, you did not 
hear my approach. Don’t be frightened, I beg 
of you!” 

Winnie had turned at the reassuring sound of 
the voice, but trembling from head to foot, she 
stood in the centre of the room, utterly oblivious 
of her strange appearance. 

“ Who—who are you?” she exclaimed, falter- 
ingly. ‘ 

“T am Walter Ogden, Mrs. Claxton’s cousin,”’ 
was the answer; “and you, I imagine, must be 
my Cousin Winnie.” 

The whole tone and words were calculated to 
soothe the poor frightened girl, and she tried with 
a desperate effort te recover her self-control, and, 
advancing with outstretched hand, replied : 

“ Yes—I am—am—Win.” 

It was all she could say; the long, lonely even- 
ing had been too much for her; never in her 
whole life before had she been guilty of such 
weakness; but now, with a choking, irrepressible 
sob, poor Winnie fell forward, just as her visitor 





eniered, and instead of offering his hand, there 
was nothing left him, but to throw around her a 
protecting, supporting arm. 

Was there ever a situation more embarrassing, 
more awkward—cousins as they were, up to this 
time they had been strangers, except in name, 
and now such a meeting! 

Whether Walter, in his wider world-knowledge, 
was accustomed to such effects of fright on the 
fairer sex, or whether his cool common sense 
enabled him at once to rise to the emergency of 
the occasion, he certainly proved himself quite 
equal to it; and placing his helpless, sobbing 
burden in a chair, he hastily poured out a glass 
of water for her from a pitcher in the room, 
seated himself beside her, and soothed and com- 
forted her in a manner that bespoke no litte tact 
or experience in such cases. 

Only a few moments sufficed for Winnie to 
master her embarrassing emotion, and wiping away 
the tears, she looked up at her companion with a 
grateful, beaming smile. 

“TI am so foolish, so disgracefully childish,” 
she said ; “ but you will never know how terribly 
frightened I was; I was so lonely and so—”’ 

Just then her eyes fell upon her peculiar, un- 
earthly-looking raiment, and she suddenly paused 
with an expression half awe, and half amuse- 
ment on her countenance. 

Walter, on his part, had scarcely taken his 
wondering eyes from the singular robe since it 
first held him spell-bound on his entrance, and 
touching it now with an inquiring look, he 
asked : 

* Will you please tell me, cousin Winnie, 
what kind of a dress this is ?”’ 

“It is a shroud,’”’ answered Winnie, solemnly ; 
“1 was just trying it on, and forgot that I had 
not taken it off.” : 

«A what ?” exclaimed her cousin, in his turn 
looking almost frightened, 

*O don’t be alarmed,” replied Winnie, laugh- 
ing; “ it is not really for me—I do not expect to 
need it just yet—it is for a poor woman who died 
to-day in the village.” She rose as she spoke, 
and a smile of great relief came over Walter’s 
features as she slipped the loose garment off, 
revealing the neat and tasteful home dress 
beneath. 

“ And tell me now how it is that you are all 
alone, and engaged in such dolorous work, little 
cousin,” he said, as she resumed her seat beside 
him, and soon they were chatting and talking as 
if they had been friends for years, as indeed they 
had been in feeling and mutual thought, of one 
another. Winnie had a good excuse now for 
waking her brother, and he too joining them, a 
pleasanter, merrier evening Winnie had never 
known, till he carried their welcome guest off for 
the night, already far advanced. The moments 
seemed to fly by as she listened to the bright, 
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genial conversation of the stranger cousin, and 
when at last left alone, she could scarcely realize 
it was the same low-spirited Winnie who a few 
hours before had sat drearily pondering her lot. 
It was long before she could compose her mind to 
sleep, so persistently would it revert to what had 
been passing in the merry conversation, and this 
new friend who seemed to have wrought some sud- 
den transformation in her thoughts and feelings. 

Early the following morning the neatly fur- 
nished work was sent to its destination, and it 
seemed invested with a new and pleasant associa- 
tion for Winnie, connected as it was inseparably 
with that strange first meeting. 

Walter Ogden had only come from his distant 
home to make a short visit to his relatives, but, 
of course, he must now wait to see Mrs. Claxton; 
and even after her return, snow and bad weather 
furnished a pretext, readily accepted by all par- 
ties, for prolonging his stay among them. 

And so the wintry days went by, and can my 
readers guess what they brought to Walter and 
Winnie ? 

The time came at last when he must go, and 
for a long year Winnie had nothing to comfort 
her lonely hours but many a letter, those winged 
ships of Cupid, bearing priceless cargoes of affcc- 
tion from heart to heart. 

And at the end of that time he came again, 
came and once more found Winnie awaiting him 
in that same room, arrayed in pure white gar- 
ments, but not those that speak of death and 
sorrow. Soft orange blossoms nestled in her 
golden hair, and this time she welcomed him 
with a beaming smile of coy joy and happiness. 

Walter and Winnie are now one,and when she 
looks back to the dreary days that passed before 
his coming, she always says, with a happy laugh: 

“I buried the old times and the old life in 
that shroud, Walter’’-—and for that reason he 
insists upon calling it “Winnie Claxton’s Shroud,” 
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OR, THE ROMANCE OF A RICH YOUNG 
MAN. 


MRS, C. L. MUNDY. 


“ Tired, are you not ? Suppose we rest awhile; 
it is too warm for dancing to-night, anyhow!” 
and quite to his own satisfaction (if not to hers) 
Philip Granger deposited his fair partner in a 
comfortable arm-chair, and leaning carelessly 
against it, cast restlessly expectant glances 
through the open doorway to the hall and stair- 
cases beyond. The music went merrily on, and 
May Hartwell’s pretty feet beat time to it, as she 
glanced from time to time in silent displeasure at 
this handsome, but very rude young man, who 
had evidently forgotten her very existence. She 
was keeping him from the other girls,to be sure 





(that was some consolation), this elegant, fasci- 
nating young Croesus, who had been clever 
enough, beside making his way quite well in the 
world as a rising lawyer, to secure a very hand- 
some fortune to himself, which should have 
passed to Harry Rivers, the natural heir-at-law of 
his uncle, M. Da Silva, a wealthy and eccentric 
old Frenchman, who had lately died. This was 
what the world said, but those of it who com- 
posed the circle of Philip Granger’s true friends, 
declared that it was no such thing. M. Da Silva 
had always been his warmest friend, and had 
never approved of his nephew's wild ways and 
extravagant habits—hence the diversion of his 
funds from their proper channel—and Philip was 
not at all to blame. 

At length pretty May, being claimed by an- 
other partner more sensible of her attractions, 
Philip was left alone, but only for a time. 

“Oh, Mr. Granger, we want to see your ring! 
The one M. Da Silva left you. Won't you show 
it to us ?” cried a bevy of fair damsels, approach- 
ing and surrounding him, and then followed a 
chorus of coaxing entreaties, seconded by plead- 
ing glances from such bright eyes, that Philip’s 
ill-humor vanished like snow before the sun, and 
the ring, a curiously old-fashioned one, was 
handed over for their inspection. 

“It is an old family relic,” said Philip, “ and 
has been handed down for generations, from 
father to son.” 

* Here is their coat-of-arms on the seal,” inter- 
rupted Bessie Lee, “and a motto engraved 
around it; but what does it mean, Mr. Granger ? 
I don’t understand French.” 

“All, or nothing,” exclaimed a sweet voice 
close beside him, and turning, Philip beheld 
Isabel Irving, whom he had been longing to see 
all the evening. “ Was that the motto of the Da 
Silvas, Mr, Granger ?”’ she asked; “I hope you 
do not intend adopting it for your own,” 

“You do not approve it, then ?” he asked, dis- 
appointed at her careless manner, and cool re- 
ception, after his long absence. 

“Well, hardly,” she answered with a smile; 
“all for you means nothing for the rest of us, 
and we are not all Da Silvas, you know,” and 
with a slight shrug of her very pretty shoulders, 
Isabel passed on. 

Beautiful, accomplished, of tastes congenial to 
his own, Isabel Irving was the first woman Philip 
had ever loved—but he was not in the least con- 
fident that his affection was returned, and herein 
lay the charm. Isabel danced with him, played 
his accompaniments beavtifully, sang duets in 
the most perfect time and tune, but “I would 
that my love could silently flow” made no imn- 
pression on her. Perhaps she preferred some 
more straightforward and open profession of it, 
or perhaps—but whatever her reasons were, she 
remained quite insensible to Philip’s charms, 
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and this was enough to puzzle and displease any 
enlightened youth of this nineteenth century, who 
really takes the trouble to make love in earnest. 

Philip was a handsome fellow, tall and broad- 
chested, a splendid athlete, with a clear, healthy 
color in his cheeks, good eyes, good teeth, and a 
ringing laugh, which is an exceptional thing 
now-a-days. His income was all right—what 
could the matter be? He had not seen Isabel 
since he parted with her, to attend the dying bed 
and last instructions of his old friend, M. Da 
Silva, some three weeks before—and then, her 
beautiful dark eyes had /ooked to Philip the regret 
her lips were too proud or too shy to utter, and the 
remembrance of that look had warmed his heart, 
But now all was changed! He knew not why. 
Isabel, with all a woman’s tact, avoided him, and 
was so coldly courteous to him when they met, 
that Philip, more perplexed than ever, at length 
resolved to write what he could find no oppor- 
tunity to say,and she received the following letter: 

“DEAR Miss IRVING: I have tried in vain to 
obtain an interview with you, which you have 
only too successfully avoided; so my last re- 
source is in writing instead. We parted appar- 
ently the best of friends a short time ago, but 
now all is changed! As I am entirely innocent 
of having offended you in any way, I beseech 
you to be frank with me, and tell me the reason 
of this coldness and estrangement, If any one 
has tried to make trouble between us, it is due to 
yourself, as well as me, to acquaint me with the 
fact. | hope a few lines from you will set mat- 
ters all straight again, and that we may become 
good friends as of old. Believe me 

“ Yours truly, PHILIP GRANGER.” 

A straightforward, manly ietter enough, but 
that Miss Isabel was not impressed by it, may be 
seen by her reply: 

“Mr. GRANGER: You acknowledge that I 
have avoided (not sought) any explanation of 
you. You have neither offended me personally, 
nor has any one tried to make the least trouble 
between us; but if my manner towards you has 
changed, it is in consequence of my opinion hav- 
ing changed also. Your action in the late affair 
of M. Da Silva’s will, has surprised and deeply 
disappointed me! I never imagined you were 
actuated by such mercenary motives, or believed 
you capable of redding the widow and the father- 
less, and appfopriating what was not, and never 
ought to have been yours. All Harry Rivers’ 
prospects in life blighted! His college career at 
an end, the old homestead to be sold, and his 
young sister compelled to earn her own living! 
—all for a heartless caprice on M. Da Silva’s 
part, and by your-——. But it is useless to say 
more! The possession of your unbounded 
wealth, and the applause and admiration of your 
numerous other friends, will doubiless console 
you for the loss of ome. I have been cruelly de- 
ceived in you. I trusted you impélicitly, and 
have judged you, not by what people say, but by 
your own actions, I beg this may end the corre- 
spondence, as anything further would be useless. 

* ISABEL IRVING,” 





“Miss IRVING: Were you of my own sex, I 
should call you to account for the i#su/ts you 
have heaped upon me, but a lady is privileged I 
believe to say what she will. It never occurred 
to me that my trust, my friendship, had been so 
cruelly misplaced, in one whose very hasty judg- 
ment has led her to condemn a friend unheard. 
Had you sought, or even not avoided, an explan- 
ation of my ‘action in the late affair of M. Da Silva’s 
will,’ my reasons for such action might possibly 
have effected a change in your opinion; but 
‘trust me all in all, or not at all.’ You see I 
have already adopted the motto you despise on 
my ring; but this is at least consistent with my 
greed and avarice! This shall, at your own re- 
quest, end our correspondence, as anything further 
would decidedly be worse than ‘ useless.’ 

“ PHILIP GRANGER.” 

If Isabel Irving had any misgivings after read- 
ing the above, they were confined to her own 
breast. But, although she went into society, the 
same as ever, she grew so pale and thin, and 
took so little interest in anything that her mother 
became alarmed, and called in the family physi- 
cian, who poop-poohed her fears, but advised 
change of air and scene, and said Miss Isabel 
had been dancing a little too much lately, and 
keeping earlier hours would do her good. After 
much persuasion Isabel consented to pay her 
long promised visit to the Cedars, the home of 
the Rivers family, with whom the Irvings had 
always been intimate; and late one cold after- 
noon in October Isabel alighted from the train 
which had conveyed her to station, to finda 
warm welcome awaiting her from both Nellie and 
Mary Rivers, who had driven down to meet her. 

It did occur to Isabel that it was strange they 
should still have the pony phaeton, which she 
had supposed was, of course, disposed of; but 
there was no time to speak of it now, for Nellie 
Rivers, pretty and blooming, and, (to Isabel’s sur- 
prise), seemingly as light-hearted as ever, chatted 
so merrily, and asked so many questions about 
their mutual friends in town, that they reached 
the Cedars in an unaccountably short time, where 
good motherly Mrs. Rivers awaited them with 
kindest greetings, Then came supper, and after- 
wards some neighbors dropping in, the evening 
drew to an end very pleasantly, and almost too 
quickly, even for Isabel, tired as she was with 
her journey. 

“ Now for a good cozy chat, all by ourselves,”’ 
began Nellie, “I have wanted so much to see 
you, dear Isabei, and writing isn’t half so satis- 
factory, especially when one’s letters remain un- 
answered,” she added, laughing, “ It was not 
very flattering, either, under the circumstances,” 
with a quick blush, 

“My dear Nellie, I did answer your letter; 
did you not receive my reply? I tried to tell 
you how awfully sorry I felt for you, but—” 

“ Sorry,” cried Nellie. 

“ Why, of course,” returned Isabel, puazled in 
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her turn by Nellie’s surprised and rather defiant 
expression. ‘“ But as you say, dear, writing isn’t 
half so satisfactory as talking. But I am so glad 
you all bear up so well under it.” 

“Why Bella, what do you mean?” and Nellie 
burst into the merriest peal of laughter. “ Bear 
up so well under what?” 

“Why, your troubles, of course,” said Isabel, 
as puzzled and defiant as Nellie had been. 

“ Well, I never regarded Wd/ in that light be- 
fore,” began Nellie softly. And then, as Isabel 
remained speechless with amazement, Nellie told 
of her recent engagement to Will Masters, a ris- 
ing young lawyer from towa: and how when 
their trouble came, and Harry was disappointed 
about M. Da Silva’s property, and had to give up 
college, and they thought of selling the dear old 
homestead, Will had so nobly urged on their 
marriage, declaring Nellie should not wear out 
her best years teaching; and so, to make a long 
story short, the marriage was to take place next 
month-—and would Isabel come and be first 
bridesmaid—and then followed Isabel’s hearty 
congratulations; and so many questions were 
asked about Will, and answered at length by 
Nellie, and there was so much to be said on the 
important subject of the trousseau, bridesmaids’ 
dresses, etc., that Mrs, Rivers tapped on their door 
to tell them it was long after midnight, and they 
must go to sleep immediately. 

“And so you are not going to college, after all, 
Harry; I was so sorry to hear it,” began Isabel, 
the next morning, 

“ Who says I’m not going to college?” cried 
Harry. “I’m going to Cambridge next month.” 

Here was surprise number two! Isabel was 
again informed that her condolences were unne- 
cessary; and Harry, after expressing himself 
rather forcibly on the subject of girl’s selfishness 
generally, and Neilie’s particularly, since her en- 
gagement, went on to tell the tale of their sAreat- 
ened calamities, and how nobly and generously 
their kind friend and benefactor, Philip Granger, 
had interposed ; and, paying all Harry's college 
fees in advance, bestowing a splendid wedding- 
portion upon Nellie, and laying by a sum in the 
bank to Mrs. Rivers’ credit sufficent to keep her 
comfortably the rest of her days, he had care- 
fully invested the remainder of the money left him 
by M. Da Silva, the interest to go towards defray- 
ing Harry’s incidental expenses while at college, 
and the principal also going to the same young 
gentleman when he came of age, as a present from 
his friend Philip. 

“ For the money is not mine really, Harry, you 
know,” he had said, “ Your uncle should have 
left it to you. “I never would have taken it had 
I not known that otherwise it would have all 
gone to public charities, and you never would 
have received one penny of it.” 

So Philip had used the fortune left him !—and 





this was the man Isabel had judged so hastily— 
so narshly! What must he have thought of her 
cruel letter? But her self-accusations were cut 
short by Harry, who exclaimed, how pale she 
was, and who insisted upon getting her a glass 
of wine, as the “ amende honorable” for forget- 
ting she was an invalid, and talking her to death! 

Now, Isabel being, as I have said, an ex- 
tremely proud and naturally reticent young lady, 
would probably have kept this new trouble (of 
her own making) to herself; but Harry, boy-fash- 
ion, took Miss Nellie to task for talking so much 
about her own affairs, and leaving Isabel in the 
dark concerning the rest of them; and particu- 
larly for not telling her what a splendid fellow 
Philip Granger had been ; and now Nellie, with 
all a woman’s intuition, divined the cause of her 
friend’s heavy eyes and pale cheeks. Philip had 
appeared curiously reserved and constrained re- 
garding Isabel the last time she saw him; now, 
when they talked the whole matter over, Isabel 
was curiously reserved about him, although she 
gave him full credit for what he had done, Nel- 
lie never let her rest till she had told her all 
about their estrangement, and then she set her 
brains to work (secretly, of course), to contrive 
how she could wring these two hasty young peo- 
ple together again. 

If she invited Philip Granger to visit them he 
would not come, knowing Isabel was there—or, 
not knowing it, and coming, Isabel would be 
offended, and perhaps refuse to meet him. But 
while she. was puzzling her brains to know what 
to do about it, the very thing she so much wished 
for was being brought about, and by no move- 
ment on her part whatever. Will Masters, also 
a warm friend and admirer of Philip’s, meeting 
him on his way to the depot that Saturday, urged 
him so warmly to accompany him on his weekly 
trip to the Cedars, that Philip, ignorant (as well 
as Will) of Isabel Irving’s recent and unex- 
pected arrival, decided at the last moment to go, 
and the same train brought them both. ‘The 
meeting between Isabel and Philip was, as might 
be expected, rather an embarrassing one, but 
Nellie, delighted at what seemed really a special 
interposition of Providence in her behalf, con- 
trived a little 4ée-d-0/e between tiem so clearly 
that mutual explanations followed as a matter of 
course, and it was in answer to Isabel's earnest 
entreaty that they should once more be friends, 
if indeed he could even forgive her, that Philip 
answered, “I cannot be satisfied with friendship 
only, dear Isabel. You know what a greedy fel- 
lowlam! I still hold to the motto you so despise 
upon my ring of “ Zous rien ou rien,’’ it must 
be either “ A//, or nothing, which shall it be?” 

But Isabel’s answer was murmured so low 
upon his breast that Philip scarcely heard, and 
so for confirmation he pressed a kiss upon her 
lips, and he was not repulsed, 
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Fics. 1, 2, AND 3.—BAG EMBROIDERED 
WITH GOLD THREAD. 
DETAILS FULL WORKING SIZE, 

The materials required are dark-colored velvet 
as foundation, fine Japanese gold thread, and silks 
of various colors—in the present instance, three 
shades of moss-green, three shades of red, pink, 
and brown, one shade of gray, blue, and orange. 
After having traced the design on a piece of fine 
linen, and tacked the latter to patent cloth, the 
outlines (picots excepted) are put in with seaming 
stitches with fine white French cotton, to serve as 
a guide for the embroidery, Then two gold 
threads are placed on the cotton tracings and 
overcast with equidistant buttonhole-stitches of 
colored silk, How this is done Fig. 2 shows. 








The inner lines of buttonhole-stitches are then 
added one after the other in the same manner, 
and one of the gold threads in the last row is 
used to form the picot loops or fillings of some of 
the leaves, as shown in Fig, 3. The silk em- 
ployed for overcasting the outline gold threads 
ought to be a darker shade than that used for the 
inner rows. After all the leaves have been 
finished, the straight border of the bag is worked 
in the same way. The various colors of the silk 
used for overcasting are distributed as follows: 
The centre flower of the flap is worked in the 
upper half with light red, in the lower half with 
blue silk, the adjoining scrolls moss-green, the 
corner scroll reddish brown. The centre orna- 
ment of the bag proper, which joins the top of 
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the flap, is worked with light gray silk. - The leaf 
scrolls on both sides are alone in two shades of 
moss-green, the spiral-shaped scrolls meeting in 
the middle line of the bag are light pink. The 
semicircular stalks in both corners are a middle 


Fig. 2. 








shade of green on gold, the two upper leaves 

brown, the two leaves with fillings blue, and the 

tripartite flowers red. The two circular devices 

near the corners are executed in pink, the other 
Fig. 3. 








two in red; the frame, border of bag, and flap, in 

the second shade of moss-green. After the em- 

broidery has been finished, it is taken off the 

patent cloth and linen foundation and mounted on 

the velvet, where it will produce an exceedingly 
VOL. Cll, —18. 











rich effect, and be of everlasting wear, if the best 
quality of Japanese gold thread (which never 
tarnishes) has been selected. 


a 


Fic. 4.—EMBROIDERED ETAGERE 
COVERS. 
The designs for these two covers can be em- 
broidered in various styles and on various materi- 





Fig. 4. 





als. Appliqué work on cloth looks well, figured 
plush or velvet, part embroidered, likewise. 
Altheas and tulips form the motive of the top 
design, tulips alone the design on the lower 
shelf. The flowers in both instances are conven- 
tionally arranged. 


Fic, 5.—SOFA CUSHION, 

This illustration gives the newest style for sofa 
cushions. The cushion is oblong, and is of olive 
satin ; the top is covered with claret plush; one 
end is turned back, lined with satin, and is edged 


with an embroidered, band of satin. The floral 
pattern is worked partly on the satin and partly on 
the turned-back corner of plush. Another fashion 
for these cushions is to work the entire design on 
light-colored satin, turning the plush farther down, 
which may be turned back to prevent soiling the 
embroidered satin when the cushion is in use. 
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Fics. 6 AND 7~—-MANTLEPIECE WITH 
CROCHET DRAPE. 

The drape which is shown in Fig, 7 is in 
crochet, worked with écru crochet cotton. In 
scarlet cotton this pattern will make a pretty 
trimming for children’s holland dresses or aprons, 
The pattern is worked the short way; commence 
with fifteen chain, turn, 





Ist row. One treble into each stitch, turn. 

2d row. Three chain, one treble into each of 
last two stitches, three chain, pass over three 
stitches, one treble into each of next three stitches, 
three chain, pass over three stitches, one treble 





treble bar, and work one single into lower stitch 
of the fifteen trebles, turn one treble into every 
stitch of last row, turn, three chain, one treble 
into each of next two stitches, three chain, pass 
over three stitches, one treble into each of next 
three stitches, three chain, pass over three stitches, 
one treble into each of next three stitches, three 
chain, pass over three stitches, * one treble into 


ea bliiee= 


the next, two chain, one treble into the same 
stitch, three chain, pass over three stitches, repeat 
from * six times more, three chain, pass over the 
treble bar, one single into lower stitch of fifteen 
trebles, turn, two chain, one double under three 


Fig. 7. 





into each of next three stitches, turn, repeat from 
first row three times more, turn, twenty-four chain, 
pass back over three rows, one double into the 
first stitch at the beginning of the row, turn, one 
treble into each of the twenty-four chain, and re- 
peat the first and second rows, * three chain, pass 
over two stitches, one treble into the next, repeat 
from * six times more, three chain, pass over the 





chain, * two chain, two trebles under two chain, 
three chain, one single into the first, three chain, 
one single into the first, two trebles under same 
two chain, two chain, one double under three 
chain, repeat from * six times more, Then repeat 
from the first row. 

For the heading, one double into a stitch, three 
chain, pass over two stitches, and repeat. 
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Fic. 8.—EMBKOIDERED COVERS FOR 
EASY CHAIR. 

Embroidered caps are much used now instead 
of chintz covers for chairs. They can be made 
of a thin woolen material, or of linen. In the 
first case they are embroidered with colored 
crewels, in the second with fast-colored cotton 
thread, Fig. 8 shows an easy chair, embroidered 


Fig. 8. 
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with crewels, The cap for the back is slipped 
over and kept in its place by the arm-rests. The 
latter are tied on, and the cap for the seat 
fastened on the corners with cords passed through 
eyelet holes, and with tape under the seat, 





— 








Fic. 9.—TRIMMING FOR DRESSES. 
This is an effective and easily made trimming, 





and can either be made of satin or Of the same 
material of Which the dress is composed. It is 
made with two rows. The lower one is formed 
of box-plaits, in clusters of three, with a space be- 
tween them; the upper one corresponds with it, 
while through the space in the centre a band is 
placed, shirred where the plaits are, and plain be- 
tween them. Of course the width of the trimming 
can be regulated by the place where it is to be 
used, 





Fic. 10—DESIGN FOR CORNER OF TIDY. 


The tidy should be made of white or colored 
Java canvas, or linen can be used if preferred. 
border goes all round the tidy, and is 


Fig. 10. 


The 





worked in different colored zephyrs, crewels, and 
silks, the design being outlined in long stitches. 
The edge of the tidy is fringed all around, with 
small tassels of the different colors, which are 
put in at intervals along the sides, and also at the 
corners, 


2 
> 





THERE are numberless things that “a great 
invalid” could knit and crochet for children, 
School-bags crocheted in colored twine would 
be strong and very acceptable, while older 
girls especially would appreciate comb-bags, 
worked in some open pattern with white knitting 
cotton, and lined with bright glazed cambric. 
Knitted reins and balls, too, always please the 
little ones, 
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FASHIONS. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS, 


Havine had frequent application for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 

ditress of the Fashion Department will hereafter exe- 
cute commissions for any who may desire it, with the 
charge of a small percentage for the time and research re- 
quired. Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, 
jewelry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s ward- 
robes, mantillas, and telets will be with a view 
to economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For the 
last, distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
om the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 

ack. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied by 
a note of the height, complexion, and general style of the 
person, on which meuch depends in choice. 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Boox have no interest in 
this department, and know nothing of its transactions ; and, 
whether the person sending the order is or is not a subscri- 
oe to the Lapy's Boox, the Fashion Editress does not 

now. 

Orders accompanied by checks for the proposed expend- 
tture, are to be addressed to the care of the Godey's 
ia Book Publishing Company (Limited). 

0 order will be attended to unless the money is first 
recetved, Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will 
be accountable for losses that may occur in remitting. 





PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have made arrangements by which we are enabled 
to furnish patterns of any costume or part of a costume 
illustrated in our fashions. We wish our readers and 
friends to understand that these patterns cannot be pro- 
cured any place except directly from us, and for their con- 
venience we give a list of prices at which we can furnish 
them; the prices include particular when 
sending to mention the article you desire, the number by 
which it is illustrated, and the month of the magazine in 
which it is published ; 


Lady’s Basque, ° ° : . 60 cents, 
“ Cloak, P . . ° enue 
ee Overskirt, e P . go “ 
“ —_Underskirt, 4 ‘ go “ 
“* Undergarments, apiece, so * 

Girl’s Dress, e ° ° . bo “ 
* Basque, : . x i ” 
ee “loak, e ° . . & S 
** Apron, . ; A ° e m7 
‘* Undergarments, apiece, . . m ag ¢ 

Boy’s Suit, ° F . e é fo “ 
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DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE, 

Fig. 1.—Evening dress of cherry-color surah and 
white satin gauze, made in the princess form. The 
front is trimmed with narrow ruffles, with a drapery 
of the gauze over it, trimmed with lace and fringe, 
and looped up with large rosettes ; the back of skirt 
is merely edged by a narrow plaiting of lace. The 
front of bodice is cut like a basque, with trimming 
of fringe and lace. Neck cut surplice, and elbow 
sleeves, 

Fig. 2.—Walking-dress of heliotrope camel's 
hair and silk, The underskirt is of silk, trimmed 
with narrow ruffles, The jacket and overdress are 
of the camel's hair, with scarfs of silk, looped up 
over the skirt ; a similar scarf is fastened under the 
edge of the basque in front and looped up over the 
back part, where it is tied in a large bow. Tuscan 
straw bonnet, trimmed with satin, feathers, and 
shaded pink flowers. 

Fig, 3.—Walking-dress of navy blue surah, made 
with an underskirt and polonaise. The underskirt 
is trimmed with three narrow ruffles, headed with 
an embroidered band in cashmere colors. The 





polonaise has a point in front and one on each side, 
and is trimmed with an embroidered band all 
around. It has a sash draped across the front, and 
is looped in the back with cord and passementerie 
ornaments. Hat of navy blue rough-and-ready 
straw, trimmed with a long cardinal feather. 

Fig. 4.—Visiting-dress of two shades brown and 
écru silk and damassé. The left side and half of 
the front of underskirt is made in lengthwise plaits, 
with a puffing of the lighter shade, finished with a 
ruffle at the edge, and allowed to hang loose ; upon 
the other side and back of the dress a double 
drapery edged with a plaiting falls. Polonaise 
turned back on the left side, with damassé and 
ribbon bows ; very short on the right side. Small 
fichu of the damassé. Bonnet of silk, the two 
shades of dress, trimmed with feathers, 

Fig. 5.—Walking-dress of myrtle-green silk and 
damassé, The underskirt is of the plain silk, 
kilted ; the overdress of the damassé. The cloak is 
of the plain silk, trimmed with passementerie, rib- 
bon bows, and plaitings. Bonnet of straw the 
color of dress, trimmed with feathers, 

Fig. 6.—Walking-dress for girl of seven years, 
made of écru serge. A narrow plaiting of brown 
silk edges the skirt; it is gored with a deep kilting 
below, with cuffs, collar, pockets and facing up the 
front of the silk. Ecru straw hat, trimmed with 
feather the color of silk trimming dress, 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1.—Charlotte Corday toilet, made of shot 
satin surah of a deep blue shade, embroidered ax 
passe in light designs. A thick flot made of narrow 
ribbon falls down the front to the edge of the skirt, 
The bodice and train in one are made of shaded 
satin, The bodice with short basque in front is fas- 
tened with large buttons, and opened with revers of 
embroidered satin. A large fichu of white India 
muil is crossed on the chest, and the lace-trimmed 
ends pass beneath the basque. The long sleeves 
have large embroidered cuffs. 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress of pale pink satin shot 
with white, and ornamented with pearl embroidery. 
The skirt is bordered with a plaiting, the skirt con- 
sisting of alternate plain and embroidered bands. 
The overdress is short and plain. The bodice is 
hollowed out at the top, and worked with pearls ; 
the elbow sleeves are turned up with cuffs of white 
satin, The sash, which is also of satin to match, is 
tied loosely at the side. The overskirt is draped 
high, then falls straight, and is then tied into a large 
bow in the centre of the skirt. The white fichu col- 
larette is tied in a bow in front. 

Fig. 3.—Fichu collarette, made of puffs of French 
muslin edged with a lace. A vest of colored satin 
is added to it, laced across the front, and trimmed 
with small silk tassels. A silk cord and tassels fas- 
ten it around the waist. 

Fig. 4.—Apron made of white nansook muslin, 
trimmed around the lower edge with a ruffle, the 
sides, ruffle, and two rows above ruffle being trimmed 
with rickrack, Shirred bib and collar trimmed to 
correspond ; ribbon bow fastening the right side; 
trimmed muslin bow in back, 
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Fig. 5.—Lady’s chemise, trimmed with muslin in- 
sertion lace and tucks. 

Fig. 6.—Lady's night-dress; the front made of 
rows of insertion and narrow bands of muslin; the 
sleeves are trimmed to correspond. The edge of 
skirt is trimmed with a ruffle finished with tucks. 

Fig. 7.—Lady's cap, made of French muslin 
trimmed with lace and ribbon bows. 

Fig. 8.—Fancy lace pin, made of gold and silver- 

Fig. 9.—Dress for girl of six years, made of blue 
zephyr cloth; it hangs straight down from the 
shoulders, fastened with a sash low down on the 
skirt. It is trimmed with two narrow ruffles around 
the skirt, a piece down the front tapering to the 
waist, collar and cuffs; these, as well as the sash, 
are made of a darker shade, and are edged with 
lace. Hat of white straw trimmed with flowers, 
satin, and long feather. 

Figs. ro and 11,—Front and back view of walking 
dress for girl of thirteen years; it is made of gray 
cheviot, the underskirt kilted, with a scarf drapery 
in front and an overskirt in back. Jacket bodice, 
short in back, double-breasted, long in front, with a 
kiiting coming below it. Derby straw hat trimmed 
with a band of ribbon in cashmere colors. 

Fig. 12,—Surah necktie made of a crosswise piece 
folded around the neck, to which is attached a wider 
length gauged several times in the centre. and fall- 
ing as ends, trimmed with gold-embroidered lace. 

Fig. 13.—Bow for the neck, made of pale blue 
surah trimmed with Russian lace. 

Fig. 14.—Housekeeper's apron, made of fine white 
linen edged with three folds and lace; the bib goes 
all around and is trimmed with one band and a 
plaiting. The bib and back of skirt are both tied 
with ribbon bows. 

Fig. 15.—Morning dress for lady, made of white 
nansook nouslin ; the front is made with two rows ot 
lace extending down and three rows across the bot- 
tom, The back is shirred, fastened around the 
waist with a silk girdle. Deep collar, cuffs, and 
pocket trimmed with lace. 

Fig. 16.—Morning dress for lady, made gored; 
the material is pink cashmere; the skirt trimmed 
with four plaited ruffles, a double one down the 
front. The collar, cuffs, and pockets are trimmed 
to correspond. A ribbon bow fastens the neck, and 
another the belt at the waist. 

Fig. 17.—Bow for the neck, made of plaid satin 
blue with gay threads through i, and trimmed with 
duchess lace. 

Fig. 18.—Bow for the neck, made of striped velvet 
in cashmere colors trimmed with thread lace. 

Figs. r9 and 20.—Back and front view of walking 
coat for lady, made of black surah. It is cut double 
bréasted, the edge being finished by a row of stitch- 
ing; the same finishes the cuffs and pockets. Bon- 
net of black chip embroidered in colors and trimmed 
with a long feather and satin ribbon. 

Fig. 21.—Cap for young lady, made of plaited 
wash iilusion, trimmed with Breton lace, and ribbon 
rosette on top. Deep collar made of muslin, and 
trimmed with lace to correspond with cap. 

Fig. 22.—Cap made of figured lace, edged with 
lace and trimmed with lace and ribbon. 

Fig. 23.—Child’s night-dress, with two casings run 





in around the neck, with ribbon through them tied 
in a bowin front; the sleeves are finished in the 
same manner. 

Fig. 24.—Hubbard blouse for girl of twelve years ; 
it is made of white batiste, trimmed with colored 
embroidery. The loose Hubbard is confined around 
the waist with a girdle. The sleeves are gathered 
in at the waist; the skirt is kilted. 

Fig. 25.—Collar and bow for the neck, made of 
colored silk; the collar is shirred and trimmed with 
two rows of lace, the bow with one, 

Fig. 26.—Dress for boy of three years, made of 
white pique; the front and sides are made with a 
jacket and gored skirt; the back has a piece going 
down the entire length plaited. ‘The cuffs and col- 
lar, also band across the back, are made of embroid- 
ered muslin, 

Fig. 27.—Costume for young girl, made of two 
shades of blue Scotch gingham; the underskirt is 
of the darkest shade, trimmed with (wo box-plaited 
ruffles. The overskirt is open in front with revers 
of the dark, and a drapery of the dark in the’ back, 
Blouse waist shirred, with pointed peasant waist 
over it. 

Figs. 28 and 29.— Lawn tennis costume for a 
young girl made of écru batiste and flowered ba- 
tiste. The skirt is trimmed with box-plaits of the 
flowered, and two plaitings below these all around 
the skirt. The sash drapery is of the plain, with a 
large bow and drapery in the back. The front is 
of the plain shirred with back of the figured; also 
shirred at the waist. Sleeves trimmed witha shirred 
cuff, also the neck. Hat of écru straw trimmed 
with gay-colored satin, 

Fig. 30.—Hat of Milan braid faced with garnet 
velvet, trimmed with old gold satin and old gold and 
garnet feathers, 

Fig. 31.—Bonnet of white chip, trimmed with 
white gauze and white and black feathers, The in- 
side is faced with black velvet, and has a full wreath 
of different colored roses in it. 

Fig. 32.—Bonnet of black straw, trimmed with 
white lace, field daisies, and black feathers; white 
lace strings. 

The diagram pattern is of the Hubbard mantelette 
for a lady, and can be made of silk, satin, or cash- 
mere, Our model is of black satin trimmed with 
steel embroidery, It is composed of two pieces, 
half of cape, and one mantelette end, The latter is 
gathered at the top, and sewn to the cape at the 
corresponding notch, Rows of gathers at the waist. 





CHIT-CHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Fashions have seemed to be almost stationary of 
late, but seemed only—for in reality they are always 
undergoing changes—only the changes for some 
time past have been so gradual as not to attract 
much notice. It is only in looking back to the 
dresses of a few months ago that we understand 
how many and great modifications our toilets have 
undergone, even since the commencement of the 
summer season, Let us note these modifications, 
and announce those which are to come, or have 
only just begun to make an appearance, 
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Skirts are still clinging, nevertheless tournures 
are coming back rapidly. Formerly the tournure 
was put on under the dress; now there is quite as 
much of it outside as inside. The bodice is still 
prolonged very much over the skirt at the back. 
The protuberance required by fashion begins not at 
the waist, but a good deal below it. Inside, the 
tournure is composed of superposed flounces of 
stiff muslin, and in this it has nothing new about it, 
having always been worn in this way, each time 
fashion chose to require of its votaries an adjunct 
of this kind. Outside, the tournure is composed of 
very large loops, made of the same material as the 
dress, or part of it. They are from ten to twelve 
inches, and very often lined with a material of a 
different color, but of course corresponding to the 
tout ensemble of the toilet and its trimmings. The 
loops are superposed over the back width, so as to 
form the protuberance which may be called the 
outer tournure, Very often, however, it is formed 
with the ends of the scarf, which is draped across 
the front of the dress, Whatever the means em- 
ployed, the effect is that of a sort of voluminous 
panier. Nor does this necessarily exclude the 
smaller paniers, which are often placed over the 
hips. For young ladies and girls, the loops just 
spoken of for the tournure are often exchanged for 
an enormous bow of either silk or woolen material, 
placed some inches below the waist line, and either 
made up separately or with the ends of the scarf or 
sash with which the skirt is trimmed. Like the 
loops, the bow is often lined with a material of a 
different color; sometimes it is composed of two 
different fabrics. Soft silks, like twilled surah or 
merveilleux satin, looks best for the style of trim- 
ming, but fancy woolen materials are also prettily 
made up in the same manner; they can be lined 
with foulard or thin silk. 

The full bodice, shirred on the shoulder and at the 
waist line and douffant between, is a pretty change 
from the plain basque, and is becoming to all but 
over-stout figures. It looks particularly well in 
light wool materials, such as cashmere or thin wool 
goods. The shirred bodice is generally fastened 
round the waist with a round belt, or else the edge 
of the bodice is concealed by the folds of a scarf, or 
again small paniers are applied on to the fronts. 

Jet is more than ever the fashion; it is employed 
in passementeries and fringes of all kinds, and also 
in embroidery patterns over black China crape, or 
gauze; these patterns are worked in beads so 
closely set together that they form a perfect tissue 
of beads. Nor is this style of embroidery confined 
to jet; beads of one or more colors are also em- 
ployed for fringes and borders upon black materials. 
Patterns are worked in gold or silver beads, or in 
garnet and silver beads. Beads are also mingled 
in the silk cords which are often introduced in the 
trimming of a dress. The costliness of ladies’ hose 
is daily becoming greater, The last extravagance 
in this department is the black or white lace stock- 
ing. Asa rule, colored stockings of silk or spun 
silk are worn with dressy toilets, and colored cot- 
ton stockings with more simple ones. The newest 
stockings are sprigged or striped, or else in self 
colors that match the dress. 





Lace ruches and bows are a fashionable finish to 
a fashionable toilet. Fancy brooches or lace pins 
are worn with them, in al! sorts of odd devices. 
Ladybirds, coral- shrimps, gold cockatoos’ heads, 
owls’ faces, Shetland dogs’ heads, are among some 
of the many novelties worn to fasten lace bows or 
bonnet strings. It is a noticeable fact that no lady 
looks so well dressed as she who pays the most at- 
tention to the small accessories of her toilet. Lace, 
a delicate shade of surah ribbon, handsome passe- 
menterie trimming and buttons, rich fringe, charm- 
ing little bunches of flowers, either real or artificial, 
irreproachable lingerie, faultless gloves and boots, 
etc.—all these stamp the wearer with that look of 
style and refinement which every lady is desirous 
of obtaining. We were never so rich in costly and 
beautiful trifles as now ; and it must be merely want 
of taste on the part of a lady, who, when attired, has 
that “ unfinished” look so foreign to elegance or 
beauty. 

Beaded gloves are becoming fashionable. We 
shall be having beaded boots soon ; in fact, they are 
worn now for full dress for dinner or evening wear. 
The gloves are really charming, with little sprays of 
fine steel beads worked upon the back. The tire- 
some long-buttoned gloves are being speedily 
replaced by those with little studs, put in like those 
in laced boots, sometimes steel, gilt, pearl, or black, 
and fastened by means ofa fine silk cord, which is 
twisted around them. This is a much quicker 
mode of fastening them than by means of buttons, 
and as the studs cannot come off, and keep the 
glove equally tight, without fretting the wrist, they 
are a decided improvement. 

Riding habits are now rarely made black; they 
are made navy blue or bottle-green, the skirt rather 
short, basque bodice, pointed in front, small plain 
collar, without any cravat, but merely a small 
brooch in some fanciful devise—a fly, beetle, or 
some Arab talisman. The low, gentleman's hat, 
laid over plaited hair, and wound around with a 
gauze veil, the color of the riding habit. Sleeves 
rather short, with turned-down cuffs and gauntlet 
gloves. These details may he useful at this season, 
when riding is such a favorite exercise. 

In arranging the hair, both low and high coiffures 
are worn, with a preference for the former; but the 
style depends entirely upon the wearer. With long 
faces, the hair is dressed low behind and very 
broad, reaching from ear to ear, so that it may be 
seen from the front. With a broad face and short 
neck, and also for a very short person, the hair is 
drawn to the top or crown of the head, and massed 
there. The stylish low coiffure is made of two 
small switches, twisted together in a sort of coil, 
having a narrow curve at the top, and being broad 
below, with a curve reaching close behind each ear. 
This gives the effect of many small, soft puffs, and 
is completed by placing a short, very thick curl on 
each side, quite near the ear. This is meant for 
full dress, and looks well, with the front hair ar- 
ranged in the fluffy English way that is again 
becoming fashionable. Instead of rings or curls or 
water waves, the short hair above the forehead is 
picked apart, and almost each separate hair allowed 
to stand outward; and this fluffiness is confined, 
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though not flattened, by an invisible net. Bangs 
for children's hair are not now cut from ear to ear, 
as they have been, but are merely across the fore- 
head ; and any side bangs not yet grown out are 
brushed up, and put ift with the back hair, which is 
combed straight back, and tied by a ribbon that 
passes around thehead. Tying the hair ina bunch 
behind or on top of the head has been abandoned, 
as it makes bald spots back of the ears or on top of 
the head. 

Several arguments have taken place about the 
healthiness of white and colors for underclothing, 
especially for children, The lighter colored cloth- 
ing is, the more healthy it is, and the darker it is, 
the more unhealthy it is. Thus, white is the 
healthiest of all, and black the least healthy. For 
our own part, we have always waged war against 
colored underclothing for children, on account of 
the poisonous dyes which are used in most modern 
goods, and we are glad to see that others are tak- 
ing the same view of the subject; and we repeat, 
with renewed and increased insistance, the recom- 
mendation to all our readers never to allow their 
children to wear colored underclothing of any kind. 
Whatever they wear, however coarse it may be, let 
it be white, and let the outer clothing for young 
children also be, as much as possible, white. It is 
better to pay the laundress than the physician. We 
do not mean that all colored clothing is poisonous ; 
but since we know white is more healthy, it is better 
to adhere to it ifwe can, ‘Cleanliness and godli- 
ness" are good friends, and go hand in hand 
together ; and we see when white is soiled, which we 
cannot always do in colors. ‘‘ White forever, then, 
be our cry."" No lady's or child's dress is properly 
completed without collar and cuffs; and the index 
of tidy habits is the manner in which they are worn. 
It matters comparatively little how poor the mate- 
rial of which the dress may be made, if the collar 
and cuffs are clean; there is a certain tone given to 
the wearer which cannot be created by the wearing 
of richer materials, unaided by the finish given by 
such ornaments, The latest novelty in children's 
collars is made of white cambric, gathered and 
edged around with a border of colored embroidery. 
The collar is made like a straight band, with three 
rows of shirring, and edged all around with the 
embroidery. The cuffs are double the depth of 
the collar, have six rows of shirring, and are trimmed 
all around with the embroidery. 





HINTS UPON THE DOINGS OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD, 

Lawn tennis parties and boating parties are both 
so exceedingly fashionable at present, that possibly 
some hints about the costumes worn at such enter- 
tainments will be agreeable to our lady readers. 
When we see houses where these amusements are 
not the mere diversion of one afternoon or so in the 
week, but the earnest business of life, we feel that it 
becomes us not to detract from the charm of river 
or greensward by unpicturesque attire, but rather 
to add an attraction to them by some vivid flash of 
bright color, some deep or cool tinted dress that 
shall contrast or harmonize with the summen 
During the last few years women have 


greenery, 








paid so much more attention to the class of dresses 
we are describing, that the result is far more gener- 
ally satisfactory than it used tobe, Most girls have 
become convinced that tight sleeves and tied-back 
skirts are incompatible with success in rowing or at 
tennis; and the consequence is that tennis costumes 
are, as a rule, graceful and rational, A pretty cos- 
tume for a lady who intends to row and not look 
idly on, is a plain, kilted skirt of cream-colored 
flannel, a jersey of the same color, and a striped 
silk neckerchief of cream and. indigo-blue tied 
around the throat. A wide hat of coarse white 
straw, lined with indigo silk, and trimmed with 
feathers of the samecolor. For those who prefer to 
look on and see others work, a dress of cream 
Indian muslin, made with full bodice and drawn 
yoke, and confined at the waist with a soft sash of 
saffron silk, tied behind. Cream chip hat, with 
wide brim, turned up, lined with silk the same as 
the sash, and a long cream feather curls like foam 
from a large bow of it in front of the crown, 
Another is a dress of navy blue spun silk, a delight- 
ful material for boating-dresses, made with a full 
drawn bodice, gigot sleeves, and a plain skirt. Hat 
of dark blue straw, with feathers of the same; a 
knot of yellow irises may be worn at the throat and 
in the hat. And now for a few lawn tennis cos- 
tumes, The first is a pretty pink gingham, made 
with a drawn bodice, full sleeves to elbow, and an 
overskirt, edged with Paris embroidery to match the 
frill trimming of the bodice; this is looped up over 
an underskirt consisting of rows of little puffings. A 
second is a Tussore dress, the bodice embroidered 
in self-color and made with a Swiss belt; a sash of 
the same material is placed low on the skirt, which 
is trimmed with many alternate frills of coffee lace 
and the Tussore, Zulu hat lined with dark claret 
velvet, and trimmed with a large cockade of coffee 
lace. A plain but serviceable dress of écru-colored 
sheeting is worn over a skirt of golden brown plush. 
Brown straw hat, trimmed with a wreath of many- 
hued autumn leaves. A decided contrast to this 
costume is one of cream sheeting, worked in large 
conventional sunflowers, in yarious shades ef brown 
and amber, and outlined with gold thread. The 
skirt and large loose-crowned bonnet are of gold- 
colored foulard, the latter being trimmed with 
fluffy white feathers round the brim, The over- 
dress is edged with coarse, wide lace, which must be 
real, Tennis aprons are frequently worn, A pretty 
one is of pale buff foulard, painted by hand with 
apple blossoms, and trimmed with Mechlin lace ; 
another is manufactured from the Turkish linen 
crape towels with the embroidered border, used so 
much for tidies. These aprons are made in many 
varieties, and add a picturesqueness to the costume, 
which it should be the object of every person to 
attainto. A wide margin is allowed to these aprons, 
and even where the costume is made of the quiet 
colors which so many persons prefer, the aprons are 
marvels of beauty, and ornamented with the most 
gorgeous colors. Some ladies wear a coquettish 
cap instead of a hat to play tennis ; this, if the ground 
is well shaded, can very easily be done, and adds 
very much to the effect of the group collected 
together, FASHION. 
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RUCIPHS. 


WHITE CAKE, 


Ingredients —Five cups of flour, 

Three cups of sugar, 

One and a half cups of butter, 

One cup of milk, 

Eleven eggs (whites only), 

Two teaspoonfuls of cream tartar, 

One teaspoonful of soda, 

Half glass of rosewater, 
Cream the butter and sugar; beat the whites of the 
eggs to a froth; add a little at a time, beating well; 
add milk with soda dissolved in it; then flour with 
the cream tartar well mixed in it; then rose-water, 
or any other flavoring you prefer, 


NEw YorK CAKE, 
/ngredients,—Two cups of butter, 
Two cups of sugar, 
Half cup of molasses, 
Six eggs, 
One cup of milk, 
Six cups of flour, 
One teaspoonful of soda, 
One pound of raisins, 
One pound of currants, 
Spice, 
Cream the butter and sugar; add eggs; dissolve 
soda in molasses; add milk, then flour, fruit, and 
spice to taste, Bake in deep pans in a moderately 
hot oven, 
QUAIL PIE, 
/ngredients,—Quail, 
Butter, 
Pepper and salt. 
Cut the quail in pieces, and stew them about ten 
minutes, or till tender, Line your baking dish with 
a nice paste ; put in the birds; a little of the water in 
which they were stewed, thickened with a little 
flour ; shake in pepper and salt and bits of butter; 
cover with a nice crust, and-bake a delicate brown, 


POTTED PIGEONS, 

Ingredients,— Pigeons, 

Pepper and salt, 

Salt pork, 

Onions. 
Clean the pigeons very nicely; stuff them; put 
them into a pot, and parboil them till tender. Fry 
out some pork, and into the fat put an onion, cut 
fine; fry it brown; then make a thickening and add, 
stirring it well; then put in the pigeons, and cook 
them a delicate brown, Serve and pour the gravy 
in the dish, Shake a little flour on the pigeons 
while browning, and baste them with the gravy. 


GRAPE CORDIAL, 

Ingredients.— Purple grapes, 

Sugar, 

Water, 
Wash and bruise the fruit well; add a little water, 
and let it stand over night; strain through a cloth, 
and to each gallon of juice add two pounds of 
sugar ; let it stand a week, then drain off and bottle. 
This makes a very acceptable drink for invalids, with 
a little water, 





HUCKLEBERRY PUDDING, 

Ingredients. —Five cups of flour, 

Two cups of sugar, 

Two cups of milk, 

Three eggs, 

One cup of butter, 

Two teaspconfuls of cream tartar, 

One teaspoonful soda, 

Berries, 
Beat butter and sugar; add eggs, then milk, with 
soda dissolved in it; put cream tartar in flour; add 
berries before the flour. ‘This rule makes a pudding 
for a large family; half the quantity is sufficient for 
general use, It is very nice, Serve with sauce or 
butter and syrup. 


LEMON Piz. 
Ingredients,—One cup of butter, 
Two cups of sugar, 
Three cups of flour, 
Four eggs, 
Half cup of milk, 
Beat this well, adding very little soda in the milk, 
and bake in Washington pie-tins, When cold, add 
the filling, made from 
Half cup of butter, 
One cup of sugar, 
con and peel, grated, of two lemons, 
olks of three eggs. 
Mix this together well, and cook it until it forms a 
jelly ; then place it between the cakes ; frost the top. 
Oranges can be used instead of lemons, with only 
half a cup of sugar. Very nice, 


PICKLED MANGOES, 

Ingredients,— Mangoes, 

Horse-radish, 

Onions, 

Mustard seed, 

Peppercorns, 
Cut out a small strip from the mango; take out all 
the seeds, and fill in the ingredients, which should be 
cut fine and weil mixed, Then replace the piece 
and tie it tightly, or sew it together, Put them inte 
a jar and pour on to them boiling salt and water (a 
quart of salt to a pailful of water); let them stand 
forty-eight hours, then drain off the brine; then 
cover them with boiling cider vinegar; cover with 
cabbage leaves, and have jars covered tightly. 


. 


CHow-CHOW PICKLE. 
Ingredients,—One peck of green tomatoes, 

Two quarts of vinegar, 

One cup of sugar, 

Half pint of mustard seed, 

‘Three tablespoonfuls of pepper, 

Two tablespoonfuls of salt, 

One tablespoonful of cloves, 

Half dozen green peppers, 

One dozen of onions, 

Chop the tomatoes; add salt, first a layer of 
tomatoes, then salt; let it stand all night. In the 
morning drain off the brine and add the above 
ingredients, cutting the green peppers and onions 
fine. Let it all boil till quite tender, Put in jars 
and cover tightly, 
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PRESERVED STRAWBERRY TOMATO, 


/ngredients,;—One pound of tomatoes, 

One pound of sugar, 

One lemon, sliced, 
Wash the fruit, and while wet, add the sugar; set it 
in the oven till the sugar melts, then boil it gently 
till the fruit is transparent; add the lemon, then 
take out the fruit, and boil the syrup till it thickens, 


STEWED FISH. 

Ingredients,—Fish, 

One onion, 

Salt and pepper, 

Mace and cloves, 

Parsley, 

Cupful of walnut catsup, 
Take cod or haddock, cut in pieces, and fry a light 
brown; fry the onion, Put these in a pot with 
water enough to just cover it; season with the 
spices and herbs, and dredge in flour enough to 
thicken the gravy, When nearly done, add catsup, 
Stew gradually, and serve in a deep dish, 


COCOANUT PUDDING, 
Iugredients,—One pint of milk, 

Half cup of sugar, 

Two tablespoonfuls of corn starch, 

Four eggs, 

Half a grated cocoanut, 
Dissolve the corn starch.in a little of the milk; put 
the rest of it, with the sugar, on the fire; when it 
begins to boil, stir in the corn starch; when a firm 
paste, stir in the beaten whites of the eggs; let it 
remain one minute, take it from the fire, and add 
the grated cocoanut, put it in a mould, and serve 
with a custard, made with the yolks of the eggs and 
flavored with vanilla or lemon, 


ALMOND COOKIES, 


Ingredients,—Two pounds of butter, 
Three pounds of sugar, 
One pound of almonds, 
Two veaspoonfuls of cinnamon, 
One teaspoonful of soda, 
One cup of boiling water, 
One lemon, 
One dozen of eggs, 
Flour. 
Beat butter and sugar to a cream; blanch the 


almonds and cut them in pieces; dissolve soda in. 


the hot water; beat the eggs to a froth, and add 
flour enough to roll out; cut in fancy shapes, and 
cover the top with the almonds. This rule makesa 
large quantity—divide it as you like. 


MARMALADE PUDDING, 
dngredients,—One cup of fine bread crumbs, 
Half cup of sugar, 
One cup of milk, 
Four eggs, 
Two teaspoonfuls of butter, 
One cup of marmalade. 
Beat butter and sugar together; add the yolks of 
eggs, well beaten, milk, bread crumbs, and the 
whites, beaten toa froth. Put a layer of this ina 
well-buttered mould; spread thickly with marma- 
lade (orange is the best), then a layer of the mix- 
ture, and so on till the mouid is full. Bakein a 
moderate oven about an hour; turn it out, and 
serve with sweetened cream, 





LEMON WHIP PUDDING. 

lngredients.—One ounce of gelatine, 

Two lemons, 

Taree quarters of a pound of sugar, 

Two eggs. 
Soak the gelatine and the rind of two lemons ina 
pint of cold water one hour ; take out the rind, and 
when the gelatine is dissolved, add sugar and juice 
of three lemons, Boil this five minutes ; when cold, 
add the whites of two well-beaten eggs, and beat all 
together till it is spomgy. Pile it lightly in your 
serving-dish, Put fresh lady-fingers or any delicate 
cake round the base, and serve with soft custard, 
made with the yolks of the eggs and one whole egg. 


PRESERVED PEACHES, 

Ingredients,—Peaches, 
af sugar, 

Pare the peaches, cut them in halves, and remove 
the stones. To every pound, allow a pound of 
sugar, Crack one-quarter of the stones, and take 
out the kerhels, Scald and remove the skin, and 
pound them to powder in a mortar, Place the 
peaches and sugar in layers in a porcelain-lined 
kettle, strewing each layer with the kernel powder, 
Add the water in which the kernels were scalded, 
and simmer very slowly half an hour, Skim the 
syrup while boiling, Take out the fruit with a flat 
skimmer, and put the pieces on a large flat dish to 
cool, Boil the syrup, skimming it, till thick and 
clear, Fill jars with the fruit, pressing the pieces 
together, Fill up each jar with syrup, Cover very 
tightly, 

PRESERVED QUINCES, 
Ingredients,—Quinces, 

Loaf sugar, 
Pare, quarter, and core the quinces, saving skins and 
cores, Put the quinces over the fire, with water to 
just cover them; simmer till perfectly tender, but 
do not allow the pieces to break. Take the quarters 
out with a flat skimmer, and spread on large dishes 
to cool, Add the parings and cores to the water, 
and boil briskly for one hour. Strain this liquor, 
and to each pint add one pound of sugar. Boil ard 
skim this till perfectly clear; add the fruit, and 
simmer fifteen minutes, Let the fruit stand in the 
syrup in a deep dish twenty-four hours, in a cool 
place, Drain off the syrup, and boil again; add 
quinces, and simmer fifteen minutes, Take out the 
fruit, and spread on dishes to cool. Boil the syrup 
till thick, When both fruit and syrup are cold, put 
in jars; cover tightly. 

DESSERT WEARS, 

Ingredients,—Large pears, fully ripe, 

Sugar, lemon, 
Cover the pears with water, and simmer gently till 
tender. Lift them out, and put them at once into 
iced water, To each pint of the water they were 
cooked in, add one pound of sugar, the grated rind 
and peel of half a lemon, Boil this till it is a thick 
syrup. Simmer the pearsin this five minutes, For 
three days heat the syrup till boiling, and simmer 
the pears five minutes, keeping the pears in the syrup 
when off the fire. The third day they are fit for use, 
Take them from the syrup, and dry them in a mod- 
erate oven, Serve with the syrup in a separate 
dish, and cream, 
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AleME AMUSEMENTS AND JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


PUZZLES, ETC. 


A GODEY KITE, 
The cross-line of the kite is formed of nine letters‘ 
the upper lines contain seven each, and the lower 
ones are each composed of ten. 
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The middle cross-line of the kite is formed by the 
title of a story by the admired author of ‘‘ Glenar- 
chan,” The side lines on the right give the last 
name of a lady who has contributed some fine verse 
to the magazine; and also the title of a serial tale 
which opened a view into strange regions. 

The other side is represented by the word that 
best describes the handsome sheet of fashion de- 
signs that we present to our readers, and also ex- 
presses the place where Godey finds its warmest 
welcome as an active friend and useful assistant, 


A GOBLET PUZZLE, 


The central line reading downwards is composed 
of nineteen letters, and gives an historical event of 
the year 1870, which made the opening days of 
September very important in Europe, 
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1. Restraint. 2,..One who superintends pay- 
ments, 3. A very graceful animal. 4. To sparkle. 
5. The first of an argument and the last of the 
coffee. 6. An associate. 7. Inured to fatigue. 8. 
Asnare. g. A letter used to mark one of the points 
of the compass. 1o, A letter used by printers as 
meaning to strike out. 11. A letter used as a sign 
for another point of the compass. 12. A ietter on 
the correct pronunciation of which much stress is 
laid by educated people. 13. One of the foremost 
obstacles to learning. 14. Gives the name of a use- 
ful article of domestic use. 15. The proper name of 
aman. 16. Asignin music, 17. A younger brother. 
18. Acleft. 19. A covering used for warmth. 

DOUBLE DIAGONAL, 

In the following word-square each word consists 
of five letters, Reading downwards from left to 
right, the diagonal line reveals the name of one of 
the most famous authors of Scotland, The other 
diagonal read downwards from right to left gives a 
title belonging to one of the highest families of Scot- 
lend, and now holding an eminent position, both 
in England and America, 1. A precious stone, 
2. Popular excitement, 3. To swell like a wave. 
4. A Scotch word used to mean concerning. 5. 
Officers high in dignity among the Turks. 

ENIGMA. 
At a feast my whole you often hear, 
And think it both tasty and good, 
They say it is given, and if it is clear 
By the guests it is quite understood, 
By morning light it will furnish a fare 
In which sick and well find delight, 
The children declare it a morsel rare, 
While merrily munches each sturdy wight. 
CHARADE, 
No. 1, 
The sound of my first means ten, 
My last gives a little variety ; 
My whole is a meeting where men 
Are fond of seeking society, 
No. 2. 
He who well performs my first 
Before his youthful years be past, 
In age will sure my second own, 
Nor need my whole at last. 
REBUS. 

My whole consists of five syllables, and is the 
name of a hero famous in Scottish history and ro- 
mance. The syllables in succession express: 1. A 
testament. 2. Apronoun, 3. Averb. 4. An im- 
portant portion of a house, 5, One of a pack of 


cards. 
A HALF SQUARE, 


1, Deliverance from danger. 

2. A very bad place, 

3. A long, narrow opening. 

4. A term used to denote the resident of a city. 

5. The initial letters used to express the name of 
an important country, 

6, The most used letter of the alphabet. 








HOME AMUSEMENTS AND 


FUVENILE DEPARTMENT. B3 





GAMES. 


GREEN GRAVEL, 

This o!d and popular game enjoys a revival every 
summer with sundry other active plays, for the rea- 
son, apparently, that as the weather is already un- 
comfortably warm, some insane desire causes the 
children to want to run about violently. 

Several players are required for this game, and 
they all take hands, standing in a circle, and form- 
ing a ring, every one facing inwards, As they 
dance round they sing in chorus— 


“ Green gravel, green gravel, the grass is so green 
And all your relations ashamed to be seen ; . 
Green gravel, green gravel, your true love is dead, 

has sent you a letter to turn back your head.” 


Some one of the players, who has assumed to be 
leader, must at the conclusion of this last line obey 
the order by turning completely round, and stand 
facing outwards, still forming part of the ring by 
linking hands with the players on either side. The 
verse is then repeated, and at its close the next 
player turns in the sane manner. This is contin- 
ued until the whole ring faces outwards, when the 
time becomes faster, and the shouting mourners 
dance round as rapidly as they can. 

This old game has been subjected to several va- 
riations, and in one of them it is concluded by the 


leader crying out, most inappropriately, ‘ Old } 


rags!"’ at which the whole company start tumult- 
uously running, each endeavoring to be first at some 
distant base. A modtrn variation, which cannot 
be considered as an improvement on the sentiment 
of the original version, is as follows. Another 
measure is required in the song: 
Lily, lily, white flower, growing up so high, 
She has got the measles, and don’t want to die, 
She can dance, and she can sing, and she can play the 
Hiss Gor sh~aiet Hiss for shame! Turn your face in the 
corner, 

THE OLD EXECUTIONER. 

As an out-door summer game this, notwithstand- 
ing its objectionable title, is better suited to warm 
weather, A player is selected who takes his stand 
beside a tree, and is securely blindfolded. He is 
then led three steps from the tree, and turned com- 
pletely round three times, The sword of the exe- 
cutioner is then placed in his hand, which can be 
represented by any convenient stick, and he is or- 
dered to advance three steps, and cut off the cul- 
prit’s head. He is expected to aim at the tree, and 
when he points his weapon outwards he is ordered 
to withhold his blow. The bandage is then re- 
moved, and usually the direction in which the 
weapon is pointed shows the executioner’s utter 
bewilderment. 

THE GHOST. 

Under this equally inappropriate title the same 
game is called upon to serve as an evening play for 
indoors, A lighted candle is placed upon a table, 
the first victim then takes his stand close to it and 
is blindfolded. He is then compelled to take three 
steps from the table, and be turned round three 
times. After this bewilderment he is ordered to re- 
trace his three steps alone, and blow out the candle. 
As he is engaged in this final operation, the bandage 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN AUGUST 
NUMBER, 


Answer to Frame Pussie, 
P P 


] 
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A Half Square. 
MADAM 
AM 
M 


z>vu> 
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A Double Acrostic. 
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A 
Enigma, 
Misfortune. 

A Decapitation. 
Osprey or ospray. 
Wanted, 
Olive. 
Charade, 

No, 1. 
Dumb-bell. 
No. 2. 
Ivanhoe, 
Riddle. 
Ottiwell Wood. 


Word Square, 
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R 
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Beheading. 
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is removed, and he may discover himself to be far 
removed from the object of his search, 





Hague—ague. 
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OUR RRM CHAIR. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We do not answer correspondents through the 
Book. All communications requiring an answer 
must give name and address, and have a return 
stamp enclosed, 


OUR STEEL PLATE 

Is a beautiful subject from Dickens’ * Our Mutual 
Friend."" Mr, Darley has brought out the strong 
points with exquisite skill in this struggle between 
“love and duty," and we think our readers will en- 
joy a fresh delight in their perusal of the quoted 
passage, after they have admired the perfect picture 
here presented. The LApDyY's Book is the only 
American magazine which gives steel plates from 
original drawings. 





Our mammoth colored fashion plate is replete 
with all the latest Parisian noveities for ladies’ and 
children's dresses, wraps, etc., while the fashion pages 
show varieties of ladies’ dresses, lawn tennis cos- 
tumes, bonnets, lingerie, and ladies’ underclothing. 

In the Work Department is given more than our 
usual variety of fancy work, The bag for which full 
directions are given is a pretty addition to any lady's 
toilet, and one that is now especially fashionable, 
The mantel hanging is pretty and easily made, 
while the other novelties are both useful and pretty. 

The diagram pattern is of the Hubbard mantelette 
—a pretty and useful wrap for the early autumn, 
and one which, with the full-sized pattern, and ample 
diractions, cannot fail to be easily made by any of 
our lady readers. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate for Dyspepsia, Men- 
tal Exhaustion, etc. I have used Horsford's Acid 
Phosphate in a number of cases in which it is rec- 
ommended with good effect. 

NOBLESVILLE,IND. J. I, ROOKER,M. D. 


>k@UR BOOK FABLE‘ 


From DUNCAN & HALL, Philadelphia :—- 

“YE LAST SWEET THING IN CORNERS,” 

Sth edition, By Florence I, Duncan, 

The publishers pride themselves on the typog- 
raphy and color of this edition, which they allege 
“presents a grateful surface to the eye.” As we 
have previously noticed this production, we need 
only add that five editions in the short time it has 
been before the public, is proof sufficient that this 
little‘drama has proved a good hit. 








From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 
ETIQUETTE OF SOCIAL LIFE IN WASH- 

INGTON. By Mrs. M. V. Dahlgren. 

This is a new edition of alittle book which has 
become an authority on social matters in the na- 
tion's capital. It saves vexation of spirit to be 
able to comply with established customs, when vis- 
iting et the seat of government, and all who need 
to acquire this grace, will find the lesson made very 
simple in this volume, 





From LEE & SHEPARD, Boston, Mass, :— 
INSECTS: How to Catch and How to Prepare 
Them for the Cabinet. By Walter P. Manton. 


The field naturalist will find this a very useful 
manual of instruction both in what are, and how to 
use, the best methods in his work. 


From T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Phila.:— 
MILDRED'S CADET. By Alice King Hamilton. 

This is a story of West Point life, of the average 
order of literary merit, but scarcely commendable in 
its moral lesson. We thinka girl who is engaged to 
be married, and will stand up and lie about it, after 
meeting some one she likes better, is rather poor 
material to make a heroine out of—and she scarcely 
deserves to be ‘‘ the happy wife of the man of her 
choice,” without going through a deal more of 
trouble than did the heroine in this romance. 


From T. B. PETERSON & BRO., Philadelphia :— 

THE EXILES. A Russian story. By Victor 
Tissot and Constant Amero, Translated from 
the French by George D. Cox. 

A well-told story of Siberian experiences and an 
escape from cruel bondage. As everything relat- 
ing to Russia is eagerly read by our people nowa- 
days, this story will find many readers, and we 
assure them it is far above the average romances of 
the day, The leading characters are Yegor Semen- 
off, a political convict; Nadege Davidoff, his be- 
trothed ; Ladislas, a Polish boy; M. Lafleur, a lib- 
erty-loving French dancing-master; and Yermac, 
chief of police of Yakoutsk, Yegor, Nadege, and 
Ladislas, aided by M. Lafleur, undertake to escape 
across Siberia. They are followed by Yermac, but 
reach the polar regions, meeting with all kinds of 
exciting and perilous adventures, 


From Gro, W. HARLAN, New York :— 
LORIMER AND WIFE, By Margaret Lee, 

This is a charming novel, and in plot and char- 
acter shows an artist's handiwork, As a story of 
jealousy that has foandation only in misconstruc- 
tion of things half seen, the writer has succeeded 
in making a decidedly exciting romance, the inter- 
est in which is kept up throughout the book, 


From the Author :— 

A COLLECTION OF TEST BUSINESS PROB- 

LEMS. By Thos. May Pierce, M. A. 

This is a collection of problems which occur in 
daily business that are calculated to familiarize 
students with many things that are not usually 
found in arithmetics, 


From KEPPLER & SCHWARZMANN, New York : 
PUCK ON WHEELS, No. 2. 

Is full of side stitches and new patterns of mental 
embroidery. It will be best to lay aside (or loosen 
up) the stays before entering upon its study. 

PEARL'S White Glycerine penetrates the skin, 
and removes all faults of the complexion, Try 
Pearl's White Glycerine Soap, 
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A CHINESE GIRL’'S YOUTH AND 
WEDDING, 

The Chinese girl who has poor parents leads the 
degraded life of a slave; no outdoor labor is too 
long or too hard for her, no treatment too bad, no 
punishment too severe. If her parents are lowly 
but not so poor, she is regarded as the household 
drudge, whom no kind of work can injure or 
degrade. In either case she stagnates in ignorance, 
unable either to read or write; but, strange to say, 
she does not grow either dull, brutal, or apathetic, 
A kind word moves her to tears, and to win her 
heartfelt gratitude is a very easy task. The daugh- 
ter of wealth fares a little better. She is not so 
active, and, therefore, not so happy; but her 
domestic work is light, and she can read and write 
a little, and she has amusements, She is taught 
music and singing, and even what the poor crippled 
creature calls dancing. She goes to the theatre, 
receives occasional visitors, and now and then is 
taken to the temple in a sedan chair or a kind of 
wheelbarrow with curtains, But she keeps to her 
own chamber, has her meals apart from her father 
and brother, devotes considerable time to her toilet 
and the growth and preservation of her iong claw- 
like nails, and yawning and sighing over her almost 
purposeless, indolent life; is frequently glad to 
stupefy herself with the opium pipe. At length there 
comes a time when the girl may be married—a time 
for which she has been longing with all her heart, 
Among those whom the laws of China compel to 
marry, and with one of their own rank, her charms 
are duly but indirectly magnified, and they all 
know that she will be the bride of the highest bidder, 
Her nose is beautifully short, her lips delightfully 
thick, no lashes disfigure her charming black eyes, 
The length of her finger-nails is surprising. If these 
fail to attract and no bidder appears, the discon- 
soiate father says she was a mistake, regrets that she 
was not drowned directly after her birth, as thou- 
sands of other female infants are every year, and 
mournfully contemplates the cost of her living. 

Ifa good offer comes, and no more bidders are 
likely to appear, immediate preparations are made 
for the wedding. At last the girl will be somebody. 
She is delighted to find herself for once an object 
of general interest. It is a grand discovery when 
she finds that even a girl can make all the people 
about her glad and merry! Her spirits rise, life 
assumes a brighter aspect, she dreams day-dreams, 
sees herself honored and respected as a house 
mother, her dignity asserted even by the law, which 
has hitherto recognized her rather as an object for 
punishment than protection. She will soon be no 
longer a useless piece of furniture or a domestic 
drudge; or, as a Chinese author says she should be, 
‘a shadow and an echo in the house,” She knows 
well enough that for a time she will but live her old 
life over again; that marriage will not give hera 
right to call anything her own; that she will stand 
in silence to serve at table and feed on the leavings 
of the men; and that outside her own inner room 
or rooms no living soul will acknowledge her 
authority. But she knows also that if she is the 
proud mother of boys, she will have children to love 
her and be cared for. 





On the day of her wedding the house is early 
astir. There is the greatest zeal displayed for her _ 
adornment; her looks are anxiously watched, and 
the perfection of hez toilette is an object of over- 
whelming importance. Her splendid silken robes 
flash, gleam, and glitter with jewels and gold ;*her 
long plaits of raven hair are adorned with flowers 
and precious stones. She totters on her poor 
crippled feet into a kind of cage, a brilliant palan- 
quin, where she sits in state like a queen on her 
throne, and is*carefully inspected. Most carefully, 
for only consider what a dreadful thing it will be 
if, when the bridegroom first sees her, he should 
express disappointment, say that those who de- 
scribed her deceived him, and wind up by declar- 
ing that rather than have her he will sacrifice all 
the dowry money he has paid, and submit to the 
usual fine in a like amount. When the procession 
is ready to escort her, the lattice-work of her cage 
is closed and locked, and the bearers raise and 
carry her in triumph to the hume of her purchaser. 
Musicians playing fifes, drums, and hautboy3, pre- 
cede her; torch-bearers and flambeau bearers sur- 
round her; her family march in solemn state be- 
hind; and everything comprising her portion, 
clothes, furniture, etc., follows, each article dis- 
played by one person, male or female. 

Shut up alone She hears the music and the joyous 
shouts and the trampling feet ; sees the red light of 
the torches and flambeaux falling flickering upon 
her gold and jewelry; thinks of her new home 
amongst strangers whom she has never seen ; dreads 
the little sound to come, that of the unknown 
bridegroom's key in the lock of her gilded cage; 
wonders what he will be like, in what words he will 
first address her; trembles with intense anxiety. 

Meanwhile the bridegroom, in a fever of anxiety, 
stands in holiday attire within his outer door. 
The feast is spread, the guests have arrived, he 
only waits his bride. What will she be like? How 
will he be pleased? Will the blind bargain really 

rove a good one? At last he hears the approach- 
i music and shouting; at last the procession 
halts before his house; her gay and gilded bridal 
cage—the palanquin—is before him. The trusty 
domestic who bears its key gives it to him witha 
lowly obeisance, and then, amidst sudden and pro- 
found silence, he turns it in the lock. The gilded 
lattice-work swings open; he looks for a moment 
upon the girl he has purchased—-does not suddenly 
shut the door and turn away, as she tremblingly 
fears he may, but gravely assists her to alight, 
while the merry music bursts forth afresh, and the 
shouting is louder than ever. . 

Entering the house, the ceremony which unites 
them, as firmly as the most ceremonious one can, is 
thus,performed: For the first time she sits down 
to eat and drink with a strange man—perhaps she 
does not even know his name—and having previ- 
ously prostrated themselves before their parents, 
and saluted the Tiers, or idol, in the hall four times, 
they feed together, drink each from the other's cup, 
and they are then man andwife. The bride is then 
given into the hands of her new female relatives, 
who entertain her and her family for the rest of the 
day at a feast in their own section of the dwelling, 
while the bridegroom and his friends make merry 
in another. One month after there is another cere- 
monious meeting of the two families, when the 
bride’s family come to see her for the first time, and 
this is followed by a third, when the bride revisits 
her old home. 
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The above design was built upon the York road at Shoemakerstown, for Charles D. Barney, 
Broker. The building received from us full architectural attention throughout its construction, and 


is considered a great success by all who have visited the structure. Isaac H. Hopss & Son., 
520 Walnut St., Phila. 
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